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| | JOBS are all that 


it keep a corporation going 


| O ONE is more interested than America’s corporations 
la in providing the greatest possible number of good 

) jobs. The only way for a concern to make money is to hire 
| | people and employ them effectively; when a company has to 
lay men off it is a sign that company is making less money, 


Every company wants to sell more; to sell more they must 
produce more. And every workman knows that the grow. 
ing concern is the best place to work: there is where more 
and better jobs are found. 


Of course a company cannot produce more, which would 
create more jobs, unless the people in those jobs produce 
efficiently, without waste, and so keep down costs so that 
customers will buy. That’s labor’s responsibility. 


| Government's responsibility is a fair tax program that 
lets a company keep enough out of profit to invest in mod- 
ern equipment without which costs cannot be held in line. 


WARNER With labor and government cooperating in these ways, 


& you can be sure management will provide the jobs, for jobs 
SWASEY are the lifeblood of a corporation. 


Machine Tools 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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It tastes befier with limestone, 
coke and salt 


oroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


DEER is going to taste better. Many 
y a “long-and-cool” has been spoiled 
a little tube in the basement that 
buldn’t stay clean. Leading from beer 
el to the copper tube that runs up 
the bar, it had to be flexible to 
just itself to the changing of barrels. 
hd all flexible materials were just 
fous enough to absorb beer which 
n grew stale and gave the next draft 
unpleasant taste. 


Barkeeps changed the tube every 
bnth or so but that was expensive 
d still there was taste. 


distributor of brewers’ supplies 
d of Koroseal, the B. F. Goodrich 
terial made of limestone, coke and 


trade-mark of the B. F. G. Co, 


salt, and reasoned that it might be the 
perfect conveyor for beer because it 
can be made with a hard, glass-like 
surface and still be as flexible as rub- 
ber. He asked B. F.Goodrich to make 
Koroseal tubing of the right size and 
then tested it. 


Being moistureproof, the Koroseal 
absorbs no beer and so can be kept 
as clean as glass and as easily. Cleaning 
fluids don’t harm it, and it flexes longer 
than the best rubber. Beer tubes made 
of Koroseal are still delivering perfect 
beer after years of service, whereas 
other materials had to be changed every 
month or two. 


Koroseal has scores of other uses in 


addition to tubing. Used in sheets or 
as a thin coating on fabric, Koroseal is 
ideal for raincoats, camping equip- 
ment, bathing suits because it is per- 
manently waterproof. Its resistance to 
strong acids and alkalies makes it per- 
fect for aprons, tablecloths, and many 
uses in industry. Because it is virtually 
scuffproof, too, Koroseal will be used 
for luggage, sport shoes, handbags. All 
these dozens of other Koroseal 
articles are beginning to appear in 
stores again, every one with the Koro- 
seal tag, for only B. F. Goodrich makes 
Koroseal. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


DATE TO REMEMBER 


e: The C.1.O. this week put a finger on 
a | probable date when the nation’s 
"* “Burbulent industrial situation may reach 
s climax—both on Capitol Hill and on 
the various strike fronts. 
C.1.0. President Philip Murray called 
or a national policy conference of his 
pganization in Atlantic City, N. J., be- 
inning Jan. 29. The C.1.O. executive 
board will assemble a day earlier to 
et up the oo. a - 
Congress previously ha stpone 
ction until ie the holidays = the 
dministration’s fact-finding bill to 
juell labor disputes, and the prospect is 
hat both Senate and House will em- 
bark on a broad, time-consuming study 


ORS HBF labor legislation generally. The con- 
4 emplated congressional hearings would 
sl n to the end of January, precluding 
0 


ny immediate legislative action. 
Strike Action Delayed 


The C.1.O. steelworkers have de- 
erred any strike in the steel industry 


= pnt! Jan. 14. The C.1.0. electrical 
: © Waili/vorkers union, which has an authoriza- 


ion from the membership for a strike 
gainst General Electric, Westinghouse, 


at Forcigqmnd General Motors, also has postponed 
chol, Nagi&ction until next month. 
i ee Thus far no headway had been re- 


e + Sumpotted toward a settlement of the Gen- 
icia But Motors strike which seems certain 
0 continue beyond the holidays. 


S. Parka 


STEEL PRICE PUZZLE 


The pother over steel pricing con- 
tinues. Government agencies are stew- 
ing over all sorts of plans to give re- 
, either limited to small producers 
br spread over the entire industry. 
n each instance there is an eye on 
e United Steelworkers’ demand for 
wage boost. The move is to con- 
ive a price program for consideration 
by the fact-finding panel which Presi- 
ient Truman soon will name in an 
fort to avert the steel strike set for 
an. 14. 
; So far OPA has not yielded, despite 
ice e.[pDlique pressure from other agencies 
0 grant industry-wide price increases 
t once. It is understood that the 
rice agency simply is waiting for a 
ook at the fourth-quarter statements 
bf the big producers before granting 
hem price neers such as it is offer- 
ng to small producers. 
As things now stand, however, quick 
icf seems to be in prospect only 
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for the small producers. The means, 
however, as proposed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., is different 
from OPA’s proposal to grant an out- 
right boost. It would be a subsidy, 
similar to the premium price plan 
which was applied widely during the 
war to high-cost nonferrous producers. 
The law governing the plan doesn’t 
expire until June 30, 1946. 

Under this system RFC would buy 
semifinished steel from large producers 
and sell it to small producers at less 
than ceiling price. 

A big hitch in the RFC or any other 
_ is that large producers say they 

ave little, if any, semifinished steel 
for sale (BW—Dec.15’45,p7). 


& 
JOB BILL FACES DELAY 


By a two-to-one vote, the House 
passed its own version of the job bill, 
thus dashing any eleventh-hour hope 
that there would be a full-employment 
measure on the Administration’s Christ- 
mas_ tree. 

Now in conference, where it won’t 


be acted on until after the mg re-. 


cess, the House bill takes the bloom 
off the Senate bill, and that was no 
rose to its supporters. 

All reference to “full” employment 
has been eliminated and “high level” 
substituted. Although the House version 
provides an economic council to ad- 
vise the President in reporting to Con- 
gress on future business conditions, it 
does not “guarantee” jobs through gov- 
e™nment measures if private enterprise is 
unable to support employment in a 
business downturn. 


ARMED UNITY LIKELY 


President Truman stands a good 
chance of winning congressional ap- 
proval for his proposal to combine the 
armed services in a single Dept. of 
National Defense. Despite strong Navy 
opposition, majority sentiment appears 
to be on the side of unification. ile 
other White House legislation is still 
faltering on Capitol Hill, unification 
draws support from both parties and 
should be forthcoming in the new 
year. 

The Navy’s vehement resistance to 
the merger is expected to subside under 
the impact of the Chief Executive’s 
strong barrage. Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, new chief of naval operations, 
who once supported unification and 


later switched, can be expected to use 
his full influence to bring it about. 
James V. Forrestal, who spearheaded 
the opposition, can quit now, without 
the stigma that he did so under fire. 


CPA WORK CENTRALIZED 


Manufacturers who still have to do 
business with the Civilian Production 
Administration will soon have to deal 
directly with Washington, as they did 
with the War Production Board in the 
hectic early days of the war. The flood 
of paper work subsequently forced 
WP to decentralize. Now, requests for 
aid are down to a comparative trickle 
and CPA will close all its offices outside 
of Washington by the end of the year. 

In 115 cities where CPA field offices 
have been located, the postoffices will 
stock applications for priorities assist- 
ance (Form 541-A) under Priorities Reg- 
ulation 28; these will also be available 
in Smaller War Plants Corp. field 
offices. 


COMMERCE FINDS A WAY 


After several weeks of diligent bor- 
rowing, the Commerce Dept.’s Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce has 
established liaison with the Allied Con- 
trol Authority in Germany. 

This may stop the runaround that 
yusinessmen have been getting in Wash- 
ington on inquiries concerning future 
trade with Germany. The Commerce 

t. now will undertake to answer 
such questions by routing them through 
its European unit, which will have the 
latest information on tormulation by 
the ACA of a final policy governing 
German trade. 


TRUCK PRICES SCANNED 


A reconversion pricing formula for 
truck manufacturers which, OPA offi- 
cials hint, will roll back truck prices 
from present levels, will be announced 


* shortly. 


Original equipment truck parts will 
be exempted from price control at the 
same time. This will be in the form 
of a blanket order exempting original 
equipment parts for all motor vehicles— 
trucks, trailers, motorcycles, buses, etc. 
Parts for passenger cars have already 
been exempted. Replacement parts 
will still be controlled. 

Truck production has been curtailed 
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You’re looking at the 1946 model of a famous plane—the 
Fairchild F-24! The pre-war standard in personal aircraft! 
Thoroughly proved—time-tested—refined by intensive 
military operation all over the world! 


This luxurious 4-place personal transport, inheritor of 
26 years of fine plane manufacturing skill, research and 
engineering in this specialized field, will soon be ready for 
you to fly. 


The new F-24 is powered by either a Ranger 175 horse- 
power or a Warner 165 horsepower engine. Ranger pow- 
ered, it has a top speed of 133 miles per hour and a range 
of 620 miles at 75% of rated power. 


Built into the design of the new F-24 are those famous 
characteristics of all previous F-24 models. It’s rugged... 
it’s safe...it’s service-perfected...it’s easy to fly. 


Flaps and wide-gauge landing gear permit slow, safe, 
sure landings. Four passengers sit comfortably in the 
**24’s” spacious, luxuriously finished cabin. Its panel 
carries all the instruments desirable for instrument flight. 
Provision is made for two-way radio installation and land- 
ing lights. 


Finished in 3 attractive color combinations, the F-24 is 
a graceful, sturdy plane, particularly suitable for execu- 
tive, family or charter service use. 


For full details about the new F-24, write Personal Planes Division 


4az=FAIRCHIL 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md, 


Subsidiory: Al-Fin Corporation, Jomoico, |. |., N. ¥. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ranger_Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, |. |. . 


AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Affiliate : Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L |., N. Y. 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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ring the past few weeks because of 
refusal of some parts suppliers 
deliver parts until OPA acted on 
tions for exemption from price con- 


0 HEAR RAIL TESTIMONY 


Appointment by the Supreme Court 
a special master, Lloyd K. Garrison, 
iman of the National War Labor 
ard, in the State of Georgia’s original 
it against 20 railroads charging a 
tefixing conspiracy, follows customa 
ery cases. The high 
yurt has no machinery for taking tes- 
mony. A decision by the court isn’t 
till late spring or next fall. 
Enactment by Congress, in the 
antime, of the Bulwinkle bill au- 
orizing joint rate-making action by 
ailroads presumably would take 
out of the Georgia case, and 
ut of the federal antitrust suit against 
western roads (BW —Dec.15’45, 


5). 


BANS SHORT ON SUGAR 


A domestic sugar shortage has been 
ported in Cuba to the extent that 
Cubans have been drawing on U. S. 
jocks of sugar in that country. 
tion is that a good deal of 
he 250,000 tons allotted to Cuba 
bt domestic consumption from _ its 
45 crop went into the production 
sirups and candy for export to this 
puntry. 
The Cubans — to make good 
he deficit out of the 1946 crop; mean- 
ile, the United States has completely 
hut off Cuban candy and sirup im- 


orts, 

The Cubans have also promised to 
hip 1946-crop sugar to this country, 
en though arguments over price and 
ther details may continue well into 
he new year. 

Among other things, the Cubans 
ant long-term commitments that 
uba will receive equal tariff and other 
references that may be accorded the 
ilippines, plus some assurance that 
uba can have half of the U. S. market 
br. sugar. 


M SHIFT SLATED 


To meet the Federal Communica- 
ons Commission’s deadline, ically 
| the nation’s 50-odd FM (frequency 
odulation) stations will shift opera- 
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‘tion Jan. 1 from the old band (42-50 


megacycles) to the new one (88-108 
me.), although broadcasters admit that 
they'll have no listeners. New sets are 
not yet on the market. Manufacturers 
— them by February or March 
arring labor troubles or further price 
difficulties with OPA. 

FCC will authorize broadcasting on 
both the old and new bands until suffi- 
cient sets are out to create audiences 
for the higher band. With most broad- 
casters planning to abandon the lower 
band when they make the move to the 
new one, there’s only one answer for the 
listener—get either a new set or a 
converter. 


MANPOWER PROBLEM 


The President’s chronic complaint 
is the hasty exodus from government 
service of able administrators. Since 
the war ended Truman has lost many 
of his most needed and most valued 
executive officials who, he often re- 
marks, reached for their hat and headed 
for the better incomes of private in- 
dustry in an awful hurry. 

There are three vacancies among the 
White House administrative assistants 
and the Chief Executive finds it hardest 
to get administrative brains. At the 
moment, he is trying to get someone 
to fill Judge Samuel Rosenman’s place 
as White House adviser and speech 
writer. He is pressuring Paul Porter, 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission, to take the job. 
Porter would like to stay where he is, 
but will probably transfer. 


GUNNING FOR PETRILLO 


First order of business in the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee after 
the holidays will be Chairman Clarence 
Lea’s anti-Petrillo bill. As revamped, 
the bill would prohibit payment of “‘trib- 
ute” to the American Federation of 
Musicians for the broadcast of musical 
recordings, prevent requiring radio sta- 
tions to hire more musicians than 
necessary, and make it unlawful to in- 
terfere with the broadcast of educational 
and cultural programs. The bill carries 
stiff penalties. 

Lea is confident that his bill will 
pass the House, and that the Senate 
will substitute it for the Vandenberg 
bill, which passed the upper house 
last February. The Vandenberg bill is 
confined to prohibiting interference 
with the broadcast of educational and 
cultural programs. 


HENRY WALLACE, MARINER 


Maritime Commission officials and 
shipping industry executives are upset 
because of the diene of their belated 

ht to exempt the commission from 
the government reorganization act 
(page 17). They wanted to be “in- 
pm ed out” of Henry Wallace’s Com- 


Alacrity with which the three- 
judge federal court in Philadelphia 
approved the sale of the Pullman 
Co. to a group of 52 railroads for 
about $75 million leads observers 
to wonder whether any of the three 
disappointed bidders will deem it 
worthwhile to attempt a Supreme 
Court gn in spite of threats to 
do so. The court obviously had little 
difficulty making up its collective 
mind, since the decision was handed 
down less than a week after the final 
arguments (BW—Dec.15’45,p19). 

The court also made short shrift 
of the Justice t.’s claim that 
sale to the railroads would be “sub- 
stituting a new monopoly” for the 
old, the judges ternting development 
of sleeping car service independent 


52 Railroads Get Pullman Co. 


of the railroads an “historical acci- 
dent.” Pointing to the logic of car- 
rier ownership of sleeping cars, the 
court observed that railroads own 
the rails on which the cars are 
drawn, the locomotives which pull 
them. 

To prevent any possible monopo- 
listic development, however, the 
court imposed three purchase con- 
ditions: (1) There can be no inter- 
locking directorates between Pull- 
man, Inc. (the parent company), 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
(car-making subsidiary), and the rail- 
roads; (2) Pullman Co. or its suc- 
cessor must buy sleeping cars through 
competitive bidding; and (3) indi- 
vidual railroads planning to buy 
sleeping cars must do likewise. 
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THE NEW 


e@ FEATHERSPEC makes real safety 
news; weighs less than an ounce; 
much lighter than other types. 
Large one-piece plastic lens; can 
be replaced in ten seconds; held 
firmly in‘‘suspension-lock”’ frame; 
in clear or Willson Tra-Hue® green. 
FeatherSpec means real economy; 
costs less; can be worn over regu- 
lar glasses; saves cost of special 
— spectacles. Feather- 

pec provides new convenience; 
new comfort; so workers will 
wear it all day long; for light 
grinding, spot welding, wood- 
working and so forth. 


mT 
Mg 


See your Willson Distributor 
or write to Dept. BW-7. 


*Pat. Applied For eT. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


merce Dept. and that is just where this 
independent agency may land when 
President Truman starts shuffling the 
deck. 

Shipping men are afraid that, in 
Wallace’s hands, too much of our 
merchant fleet tonnage will be sold to 
other countries. Meanwhile, the Sen- 
ate is still debating the ship sales bill 
covering disposal of perhaps 30,000,- 
000 tons of wartime vessels. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Standard broadcast stations author- 
ized by the Federal Communications 
Commission have now passed the 
1,000 mark. During the war the num- 
ber remained practically static at 950. 
A large number of construction per- 
mits have been issued since the freeze 
was lifted two months ago. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, was much relieved wien Wilson 
Wyatt, ex-mayor of Louisville, was 
named Housing Expediter (page 16). 
Wyatt had been President Truman’s 
choice for Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce to head up small business activi- 
ties. But Wallace has other candidates. 

The report persists around the White 
House that Ambassador-Gen. George 
C. Marshall will become the President’s 
personal chief of staff, succeeding Ad- 
miral William Leahy, after he has con- 
cluded his mission to China. 

There’s talk that W. Stuart Syming- 
ton will be named Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, but keep his job as Sur- 
plus Property Administrator. The FLA 
spot has been vacant since John W. 
Snyder was moved into the Office of 
War Mobilization & Reconversion last 
July. Chester Davis, former War Food 
Administrator, may be coming back to 
town to relieve Snyder if Truman can 
persuade the St. Louis Federal Reserve 
Bank president that his country needs 
him again. 

William L. Clayton wants to quit as 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of economic affairs as soon as the Brit- 
ish loan is approved by Congress. 
Personally, he yearns to retum to 
Texas, but President Truman probably 
will prevail on him to stay on to pus 
the new foreign trade agreements pro- 
gram, or go to London to succeed 
Ambassador John G. Winant. 


—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER , 


As postwar federal Housing Expediter, 
Wilson W. Wyatt, former Louisville 
(Ky.) mayor, takes over Washington’s 
current hot seat (page 16). 


PRECISION PARTS 


HERE’S THE ACE 
UP YOUR SLEEV: 
FOR POST-WAR 


Is progress on your post-war prod 
ucts held up thru lack of facilities fo 
dies, tools, stamping, heat treating 
machining, grinding or assembling’ 
Let ACE help you speed your much 
wanted new products to market. 


Here under one roof are the in 
genuity and modern equipment ti 
help you design that product ¢ 
yours ... make the necessary tool 
and dies . . . and put it into produc 
tion. Furthermore, on certain prod 
ucts, we have a complete sales and 
merchandising staff to put it on the 
market, if you so desire. 


As a veteran of World War II 
the production-front and three-time 
winner of the Army-Navy “’ 
Award, Ace has acquired the knack 
of machining delicate parts to in- 
credible accuracies—and doing it 
fast, on a mass-production basis. In 
terms of peace-time production, this 
speed-with-accuracy offersimportan' 
competitive advantages. Havean Ace 
up your sleeve. Plan with Ace nov. 


op 
ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 
1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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Ford’s wage offer to its union workers this week (page 102) has one novel 


advantage (whether the company planned it that way or not): 


It gets around the waiting period of perhaps six months suggested by 
President Truman before asking for a price increase. This is done by 
deferring the pay boost until the company reaches a production level at which 
it stands some chance of making a profit at present prices. 

The terms of final settlement may not be 15¢ an hour or a bogey of 
80,000 cars a month, but here is a formula for management to study. 


e 
So tight is the situation in steel that there has been talk in Washington 
of resuming allocations, at least in some products. 
This probably stems, in part, from the resumption of controls on con- 
struction. However, the fact of controls for building and the rumors of allo- 
cations for steel highlight an amazing situation. 


Where is the surplus of raw materials we thought, four months ago, we 
would have by now? Can industry, with two big segments like autos and 
construction barely creeping, be chewing up all this stuff? 


If so, heavy lines such as railroad equipment, construction machinery, 
farm implements, and many others must be going great guns. 


® 
Steel is so much the key to reconversion activity, because metalworking 
lines are the ones reconverting, that a new appraisal is due. 


Production of ingot in October averaged nearly 70% of capacity, despite 
the coal strike. The November rate was almost exactly 80%. December was 
running 83% until this week’s storms slowed things down a little. 

That’s a huge lot of steel. Due to wartime expansion, we can turn out 
about as much at 83% today as we did at the 1941 average of 97.3%. 

Are we consuming as much steel now as we did in 1941 when autos had 
a big year and construction was doing very nicely? 

The alternative answer would be that inventory is being built, that pos- 
sibly demand for materials will fail to rise—or might even shrink—in the 
early months of 1946 when production shakes down. 

& 

Precise measurement of manufacturing activity will continue exiremely 

difficult throughout the transition period. 


Information is available promptly on how much steel is produced each 
week and how much stuff is being hauled by the railroads. But there is a long 
time lag before reports come in on what use has been made of the steel turned 
out and hauled to thousands of metal fabricators. 

Until we know just how rapidly steel has been turned into tractors and 
locomotives and filing cabinets, we won't have the exact answer to the per- 
plexing questions about production and inventory stocking. 

But we do know this: Industry either is turning out end products or 
figures to be soon or it wouldn’t be ordering the raw materials. 

* 

Estimates of unemployment at the peak next spring are complicated 
by the same things that complicate business indexing now. 

We know that more people are in jobs today than had been expected. 
We know unemployment is less than had been expected. 

What we don’t know is how many of the people at work are producing 
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civilian goods or how efficient they are at it. Some still are getting things 
ready for production; some are being trained for new jobs or retrained. 

If most of those employed are producing civilian goods fairly efficiently, 
then rising production will make jobs. Unemployment would be less next 
May than the 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 once expected. 

Robert Nathan, retiring deputy director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion & Reconversion, currently predicts a top of 6,000,000. 

But if man-hour productivity still is pretty low, rising efficiency will 
limit the job openings. Isador Lubin, veteran Labor Dept. economist, plays 
it safe: 6,000,000 to 9,000,000, says he. 

a 

Department store sales have broken all previous records. That, in 
itself, is no surprise but the date on the new record is. 

It had seemed likely that the week ending either Dec. 15 or Dec. 22 
would break through last year’s high (BW—Nov.10’45,p10). Now it turns out 
that the week of Dec. 8 topped all past marks handily, standing at 401% of 
the 1935-39 average, according to the Federal Reserve Board. 


s 
Shortages of desired merchandise and inflated price tags on the things 
that have been available are contributing to this year’s sales volume. 


Value of stocks in the 348 department stores reporting to the Federal 
Reserve Board at the end of October were about 3% higher than a year 
earlier. Prices posted (or hidden) certainly were up more than 3% in the 
same interval, so physical volume of shelf stocks must have been lower. 

Stores complain bitterly about inability to replenish this year. So it 
isn’t likely that merchandise received in November and early December 
accounted for the record-breaking activity. 

Dollar sales are way up but physical volume.may even be down. 

* 

Stocks and sales figures of department stores began to show as early 
as October some trends that will be noted right through Christmas. 

There were large gains in sales of both men’s and women’s suits, 
and inventories were on the way down in October. Men’s clothes, conspicu- 
ously, sold 52% over the 1944 month and stocks were down 46% from a 
year earlier. 

Another interesting item. Women’s hosiery sales were only 3% over 
October, 1944, but stocks were down 35% due to replenishment difficulty. 

Greatest sales gain was 137% in major household appliances. This goes 
to show that at least a few reconversion items, led by stoves, were available 
in better quantity than a year earlier. 

But there weren’t nearly enough appliances. Stocks were down 3%. 

= 

Leather supplies have improved and shoe production will continue 
the gain which started in October. In that month, total output was about 
42,000,000 pairs, up 5,000,000 from September. 

Yet in October, with rationing still in effect, stocks of both men’s and 
women’s shoes were further depleted by brisk sales. 

And sales have continued at a rate defying manufacturers’ ability 
to build up their dealers’ stocks. That is why the prediction of half a million 
more (and heavier) cattle hides in 1946 than 1945 is good news. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Prececing Yeor 1947 
Week Week Ago Average 


HE INDEX (see chart below). . *170.9  +170.1 9 2308 1622 


ODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 83.0 82.9 } 96.3 97.3 

Poduction of Automobiles and Trucks 16,240 14,580 A 21,445 98,236 

Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $11,307 $11,033 ¢ $4,419 $19,433 
4,154 4,097 A 4,563 3,130 
4,515 4,469 f 4,696 3,842 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 2,008 2,058 , 2,032 1,685 


DE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 78 80 82 86 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 52 54 50 52 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . ty ere $28,370 $28,279 s $25,163 $9,613 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)... +10% +7% +23% +417% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 10 14 33 228 


ICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) 264.8 264.6 ‘ 252.4 198.1 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100). . . 169.7 169.6 je 166.3 138.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 233.4 233.3 . 222.4 146.6 
Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $58.27 $58.27 s $56.73 $56.73 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.48 
mi (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......... 2.0... .ccceeceeeees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ . 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
(Kansas City, bu.) $1.69 $1.69 d $1.63 $0.99 
Sagat I SI) os ys so ax becc nest apevadpeeneceses 3.75¢ 3.75¢ ; 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). . pace onghaenene tau 24.57¢  24.50¢ . 21.57¢ 13.94¢ 
oda ares ec kc c vases ce rscccsescesehekeboces $1.330 $1.330 3 $1.340 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............ceeeeeeees 22.50¢ 22.50¢ a 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 


ANCE 

% Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............-.seeeeeeeee 136.4 139.5 f 104.9 78.0 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.10% 3.11% . 3.48% 4.33% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.61% 2.62% , 2.70% 2.77% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N.Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% ‘ 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4% 3% 3% 3% 4-4 % 


NKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, repcrting member banks 37,381 37,452 39,501 35,867 23,876 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 68,034 67,140 61,112 59,524 28,191 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 7,128 6,964 6,628 6,420 6,29 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 5,962 5,421 3,404 4,132 940 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 48,817 48,654 45,176 43,551 14,085 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,266 3,233 3,234 2,944 3,710 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). . . 1,250 1,759 1,250 1,184 5,290 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 24,264 24,229 24498 19,311 2,265 


reliminary, week ended December 15th. +Revised. Ceiling fixed by government. SDate for Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Hurry-Up for Home Building 


Federal agencies, labor, and construction industry team up 
io put Truman program into action, but outlook is for only 400,000 
ynits next year. New controls coming when pressure grows. 


President Truman’s intervention in 
he housing emergency will get more 
homes built than would otherwise have 
been the case, but not enough of them 
to still the clamor. 

One week after his call for more 
omes, the National Housing Agency, 
‘fice of Price Administration, Civilian 
Production Administration, and Office 
pf War Mobilization & Reconversion 
camed up with labor and the con- 
struction industry to put into action the 
program outlined by the White House 
BW—Dec.15’45,p5). 

The m—Although details were 
till being worked on, the framework 
if prospective action was clear: 

(1) CPA will issue a new regulation 
esigned to set aside an average of 50% 
f construction materials in short sup- 
ply and channel them to homes costing 
510,000 or less. Preference given to 
eterans will leave little for anyone else. 

(2) NHA’s Federal Housing Admin- 
stration will examine specifications of 
builders benefiting from government 
priorities, to see that proposed sales 
riees are in line with construction 
osts; this is to prevent a contractor 
om selling for $10,000 a home that 
ight cost him only $6,000 to build. 
n this respect, the new program is 
imilar to the check NHA cal during 
he war under Order L-41 (BW—Nov. 
0'45,p21). 

(3) A certain portion of homes built 
ith government aid may be set aside 
or rental rather than sale—another 
milarity with wartime operation. 

(4) Pending enactment by Congress 
bf price limits on all houses, now given 
better-than-even chance, the govern- 
nent will try to restrain prices of exist- 
g homes (and new homes above 
10,000) by actively campaigning for 


cluding conversions. That may mean 
only 400,000 completed units next 
year. 

With almost 3,000,000 veterans theo- 
retically already in the market for new 
homes, there is a danger that more 
preferences will be issued than can be 
honored. At the first indication that 
this is happening, CPA and NHA will 
fall back on scheduling construction of 
individual units. 

@ More Controls Coming—Representa- 
tives of the construction industry are 


convinced that this will have to be 
done. But they complain bitterly that 
few of their suggestions or ideas are 
being taken seriously right now. ‘The 
way they feel is that last week the 
President slipped a ring in their collec 
tive noses and that this week they had 
no choice but to let themselves be led 
around by the government conferees. 
For industry, the situation has 
changed with stunning rapidity. A mere 
two months ago, all building controls 
were lifted; now they are being slapped 
on again—and the prospects are that 
they will become more onerous. 
e—As Pressures Mount—When the 
White House announcement came out, 
the morale of all home-secking citizens 
went up. There is still magic in a pro- 
nouncement from Washington; but it’s 
going to take a different brand of 
magic to keep doubled-up familics satis- 


WARRIOR ON A MISSION OF PEACE 


Before his flight to China as U.S. Ambassador, Gen. George C. Marshall is 
wished the best of good luck—a commodity he can well use in his new job— 
by Dr. Wei Tao-ming, China’s Ambassador to the U.S. Marshall, appointed 
to the post after the pyrotechnical resignation of Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 
will bear much of the responsibility for effecting civil peace in China in 
accordance with President Truman’s peace-or-no-aid directive to Chungking. 
Politically and economically in chaotic condition, China represents a vital and 
hungry peacetime customer, one the U. S. is willing to help financially if 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek can be persuaded to put his governmental 
house in order—or leave it to its own chaos if he does not. 


sound” mortgage-lending practices. 
The Ho The poser 
ousing goal next year is “as many 
omes as can be built.” But the rela- 
ely short supply of most building 
aterials, together with the lack of con- 
uction labor, leads both John D. 
mall, CPA Administrator and John B. 
landford, Jr., NHA Administrator, to 
onfess that the industry will be lucky 
D start as many as 500,000 in 1946, in- 
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fied once they realize that only a small 
roportion of them can hope to get 
Leones of their own next year. 

The veteran, who in so many cases 
fought long months abroad sustained by 
the thought of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
will be especially hard to convince that 
this is the best the government can 
do. As more soldiers and sailors return, 
as salaries and wages continue at high 
levels, the pressure for homes will ex- 
ceed anything the nation has ever ex- 
perienced. 

This view is shared by numerous con- 
a, government executives, and 
vome builders. As they see it, the con- 
trols now being developed are only a 
beginning. Before the emergency ends, 
the government may be forced to stop 
virtually all building except homes. 

The question is whether it will take 
a veterans’ march on Washington to 
do it. 


War Powers Stay 


Congress extends Truman 
emergency power for six months 
from Dec. 31, 1945. Bill passes 
Senate by 31-to-30 vote. 


Putting on a burst of speed before 
recessing for the holidays, the House 
last week voted to extend the Second 
War Powers Act of 1942, for six 
months from Dec. 31, 1945. On 
Wednesday the Senate followed suit by 
a 31-to-30 vote and the bill went 
to the President for signature. Of the 
15 titles originally in the act, the bill 
repealed one, amended three, continued 
seven, took no specific action on four. 

e Controls Retained—Most important 
of the powers continued by the measure 


What business wants to know 

about Wilson W. Wyatt, the new 
Housing Expediter under the Office 
of War Mobilization & Reconver- 
sion (see cover), can be put under 
three headings: Wyatt as a housing 
administrator, as a government ofh- 
cial, and as a person. 
e Housing No Specialty—Louisville, 
Ky., where he was born 39 years ago, 
grew up, got his education, and 
served as Democratic mayor for the 
four years starting Dec. 1, 1941, has 
the least of all to tell about Wyatt 
as a housing administrator. Says a 
report from the home town: 

“Only two of Louisville’s five pub- 
lic housing (slum clearance) proj- 
ects were built during his term 
as mayor. Two of the other three 
were completed by predecessors, one 
started by a predecessor and com- 
pleted while he was in office. These, 
of course, were federal-aid projects, 
and Wyatt cannot be said to have 
any real, direct experience in the 
housing field.” 

(However, it is of some interest 
that “he put through—over bitter 
opposition—a combined City-County 
Planning & Zoning Commission, 
which approaches problems on the 
basis of the metropolitan area. This 
is claimed locally to be the first such 
consolidated agency in the United 
States.”’) 

e Direct Action—As a government 
official, Wyatt acquired a reputation 
as a good organizer and administra- 
tor—“rather inclined to act directly 


Housing Expediter—A Home-Town Report 


without too much advice or plan- 
ning.” He claims that his administra- 
tion made the people “government- 
conscious.” It also organized the 
Louisville Area Development Assn. 
(for postwar planning) with a $100,- 
000 budget subscribed by business 
and professional men. Wyatt's most 
stubborn fight was one to buy Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Co. for the city. 
This seemed to be well set until the 
1943 election confronted him with 
eleven Republicans on the twelve- 
man Board of Aldermen. (This week, 
with his Democratic successor also 
facing a board majority of Repub- 
licans, the city appears to have settled 
for a rate cut— 75.) 
e Valedictorian—For a tip on Wyatt 
as a person, businessmen will note 
a Louisville report that “even his bit- 
terest political foes like him person- 
ally.” His townspeople also consider 
him easily capable of earning, as a 
lawyer, ten times the $5,000 a year 
he got as mayor. By and large, they 
credit his acceptance of the $12,000 
post to a real interest in the public 
welfare rather than to political ambi- 
tion or a thirst for the limelight. 
And any Louisville people who 
have to match brains with Wyatt on 
housing issues will remember that he 
was valedictorian of his class of 1921 
at Male High School and again of 
the 1927 class at Jefferson Law 
School. The second time he was 
studying at night while a daytime 
employee of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. 
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are derived from Title III, whic’) cop. 
stitutes the legal basis for pr: ities 
allocations, rationing, and in\ -ntory 
controls. 

This makes it possible for ac-ncie; 
such as the Civilian Production Aq. 
ministration, Office of Price Ad ninjx. 
tration, Solid Fuels Administ: :tion. 
and War Food Administration t.) con. ,ggmed for 
tinue to guide the economy through {mite X) 
the reconversion period by conserving files was 
scarce materials such as tin and rub. prist P 
ber, rationing short items such as sugar, fgpecond 
limiting inventories of critical items Miva Pox 
such as lumber, carrying on low-end Ml, rer 
pricing programs such as clothing, and plowing 
breaking bottlenecks in reconversion fp until s 
such as construction materials. he Presic 
e Powers Continued—Other titles con. i This i 
tinued by the bill include emergency Mand to 
powers of the Interstate Commerce pons, at 
Commission over motor and water car. jpompetiti 
riers (Title I); purchase by Federal Re. jar censc 
serve banks of government obligations #MMouse 
up to $5 billion (Title IV); waiver of yg With 
certain navigation and inspection laws jjierence 
(Title V); exemption of part-time em. Hity. 
ployees who serve without compens. ji Amend 
tion, or with only nominal compensa. je its wa 
tion, from provisions of the Hatch act jie First 
curbing the political activities of gov- 
ernment employees (Title VII); collec- 
tion and use of statistical data within 
the government to expedite reconver- 
sion (Title XIV). 

Titles IV and XIV eventually muy 

become permanent legislation, if Con- 
gress follows the recommendation of 
the House Judiciary Committee. 
e Seizure Powers Terminated—Title II 
was amended to eliminate the govem- 
ment’s power to seize real property; § 
but the disposal features of this title 
were maintained because of extensive 
temporary real estate holdings of the 
Army and Navy. 

Title XI, which allowed the accept- 
ance of conditional gifts to further the 
war program, was also amended so a: 
to apply only to armed personnel of 
the armed forces stationed abroad. 
This was done so that the French gov- 
ernment could continue to contribute 
francs to American military personnel, 
thus helping them to meet the unfa- 
vorable rate of exchange. The third 


amendment is in Title XII—to permit BHIS \ 
the Treasury to resume the use of 
nickel in the coining of 5¢ pieces, so @With 1 
as to restore their prewar metallic con- Bielivere 
tent. am 
e Minor Clause Repealed—The only Lt 
portion of the act repealed was Title a4 
IX, providing free postage for service- 0st 1 
men. However, this was only because Meroutes 
the free postage privilege was extended Mhome, 
to members of the services by separate Hi) Lay 
legislation, approved last October. vhil 
No action was taken on Title VI- 3h" | 
the power to requisition “property normal, 
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ed tor the defense of the United 
wtes” -because that power had already 
en extended through the middle of 
146 by legislation approved last June. 
sce no expiration dates are expressed 
. either the inspection and audit of 
» contractors (Title XIII) or the nat- 
ization of persons serving in the 
ned-forces in the second World War 
itle X), no specific action on these 
les waS mecessary. 
first Powers Continue—Unlike the 
ond War Powers Act, the First 
‘sr Powers Act, enacted Dec. 18, 
4], remains in force for six months 
slowing the “termination of the war,” 
until such earlier date as Congress or 
be President may designate. 
This law gave the President a free 
nd to redistribute government func- 
ins, and make contracts without 
pmpetitive bidding. It also imposed 
ar censorship, already lifted by White 
ouse order, and amended the Trad- 
With The Enemy Act of 1917 with 
ference to the seizure of alien prop- 


Amendment Pending—A bill is now 
its way through Congress to amend 
he First War Powers Act to authorize 
storation of property seized by the 
ien Property Custodian to — 
ho were never hostile to the United 
tates. The former owners of such 
yoperty include friendly citizens of 
omtries overrun by the enemy, 


ee 


friendly neutrals, U. S. citizens caught 
behind enemy lines by the outbreak of 
war, and citizens of enemy nations who 
left their countries prior to 1941 and 
who have been loyal to the U.S. 

The bill would not permit any prop- 


erty to be returned to enemy nationals 
in enemy or former occupied countries, 
or to foreign corporations owned or 
controlled by such nationals. The bill 
passed the House Dec. 3, and is pend- 


ing in the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Payroll Ax Handed to Truman 


Reorganization act tosses initiative in economy program to 
the White House but gives Congress power to veto any shrinkage 
of federal bureaus. Byrd gives President four-point guide. 


Demobilization of the federal gov- 
ernment, with the cutting of the war- 
distended U. S. payroll, now can get 
under way just as soon as President ‘Tru- 
man submits suggestions to Congress. 
e Slow Motion—Latest caustic report 
from Sen. Harry Byrd, leader of the 
Senate economy bloc, showed 3,377,673 
federal employees on Nov. 1, compared 
with 932,953 in August, 1939. The 
slowness with which they are being 
separated from the payroll is revealed 
in a comparison with Army discharges. 
The October discharge ratio was | out 
of 28 federal employees and | out of 6 
soldiers. Sen. Byrd wants the federal 
payroll cut to 1,000,000. 

Every President since 1900 has 
claimed that he wanted to keep govern- 
ment personnel as small as efficiency 
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would permit but faced congressmen 
hungry for pork barrel appropriations 
and bureau chiefs whose natural aim 
is to swell the importance and size of 
their bureaus by taking on as many du- 
ties and as many people as _ possible. 
e Up to Truman—A new Reorganization 
Act, which Congress passed last week, 
will give the White House the initiative 
that Congress shuns, although it re- 
serves control over such delegated 
authority. The 1945 act provides that 
the Chief Executive shall make sugges- 
tions for reorganizing the executive es- 
tablishment except the ten regular de- 
partments (War, Navy, Agriculture, 
etc.), and a few others whose total 
personnel is small. 

Exemptions include the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (2,021 employ- 
ees), Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion (1,149), Federal Trade Commission 
(449), three railroad bureaus (railroad 
retirement, national railroad adjustment, 
and national mediation boards) with 
staffs of less than 2,000, and minor 
offices that have quasijudicial or legis- 
lative powers, hence are not plainly 
executive in their functions. And the 
General Accounting Office (13,786), as 
an agent of —— is “untouchable.” 
e The Warren Blueprint—Comptroller 
General Lindsay Warren, the man who 
watches government expenditures as 
closely as Budget Director Harold W. 
Smith, is believed to have written the 
Reorganization Act of 1945. 

Talking with ‘Truman, Warren 
bluntly asked what the President meant 
to do about the vast Roosevelt hier- 
archy, learned that Truman equally 
bluntly meant to slash its size as soon 
as Congress gave him the authority re- 


Vith railroads already jammed to the breaking point, the weatherman 
iclivered a knockout punch this week—a record four-day blizzard. It 
ramped western New York and the central states, burying all-important 
eminal Buffalo (above) in up to 68 in. of snow, and brought one of the 
most rigid freight embargoes in that city’s history in its wake. Some lines 
crouted passenger trains through Cleveland. With workers stranded at 
ome, Republic Steel’s output was cut to 65% of capacity; in nearby 
ackawanna, one Bethlehem Steel plant suspended production. And 
while volunteers and state guardsmen were gradually digging back to 
normal, at midweek the country was bracing itself for more snow. 


quested in his message to Congress last 
May 24. As a result of this under- 
standing, Warren went before the 
House Committee on Expenditures in 
the executive departments and, in di- 
verse ways, “sold” Truman to a timid 
majority of legislators who would like 
to economize if only the onus weren’t 
‘oon on them. Truman, because of 

is senatorial experience, knew just how 
his ex-colleagues felt and asked for 
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287 RFC Plants Sold or Leased 


Although the government's surplus 
disposal program is having its 
troubles (BW—Dec.15’45,p17), sales 
of government-owned plants seem to 
be getting off to a fairly smooth start. 
e 287 Plants Di of—Taking 
stock as of Nov. 30, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. reports that it 
has sold 66 plants, authorized sales 
of 18 others, leased 34 on a commer- 
cial basis, and leased 169 on an in- 
terim basis. 

This makes a total of 287 war 
plants with an original cost of about 
$978 million that have been put into 
civilian hands. 

e Giant Plant Listed—Since RFC 
prepared its inventory, at least one 


big plant has shifted from the “au- 
thorized” to the “sold” list. On Dec. 
13, RFC announced that Westing- 
house Electric Corp. had bought the 
Curtiss-Wright Aircraft plant, at 
Pra ey N. Y. (near Buffalo), 
for $9,600,000. Tools and equipment 
were not covered by the deal; neither 
were the research laboratory and wind 
tunnel. This sale is significant be- 
cause one of the biggest problems in 
the surplus plant program is to find 
other industries that will take over 
the huge facilities built for wartime 
aircraft production. 

Sales involving a price of more 
than $1 million, reported by RFC, 
line up like this: 


Project Sales Price Purchaser 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.: ' 
EE rte Seer ree $6,538,648 Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
OMS TA. . 5.ntxkos cde eaeaee 2,885,246 Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
ee ey ey ee 4,302,957 Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
a. ey ee ae 4,180,644 Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Sparrows Point, Md. ........... 1,669,725 Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


Terminal Refining Corp., Corpus 


Cee SSE cna einee caucnes te 1,514,851 Terminal Refining Corp. 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co., Plymouth, 

eee. das bahanabiestiaueanee 1,435,125 Evans Products Co. 
New Jersey Powder Co., Parlin, 

I, OD, cccavaccustudaeateliaeum 1,075,000 Hercules Powder Co. 
Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich... 2,315,956 Briggs Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co.: 

ORE ciddavbetis ante eubeuas 1,529,413 General Electric Co. 

ee I os ccd nave. biel dele 1,423,220 General Electric Co. 

pA a ees ee 1,408,872 General Electric Co. 
Thompson Aircraft Products Co., 

Te Pg prongs acne 5,000,000 Thompson Aircraft Products Co. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Highland Park, ; 

BE ods cues canes enabneegoes 1,574,255 Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
General Motors Corp.: 

ee re 2,550,000 General Motors Corp. 

Melrose Park, Ill. ............. 13,750,000 International Harvester Co. 

ROIS, Bk ne chanicdbedanas wos 1,587,910 General Motors Corp. 
Bristol Laboratories, Inc., Syracuse, 

he RR er Se a 1,100,000 Bristol Laboratories, Inc. 
U.S. Rubber Co., Scottsville, Va.. 1,837,500 United States Rubber Co. 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 

, See Re re 1,225,000 Ideal Novelty & Toy Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 

Ey ie ee 1,101,500 Leaf Gum Co. 
Buffalo Arms Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 1,436,656 American Mach. & Foundry Co. 


Commercial ty 
more cover the following properties: 


Project 


Buckeye Ordnance Works, South 


Cost of Plant 
Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, N. Y... $2,714,000 


leases of plants with an original cost of $2 million or 


Lessee 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Pub, Cle 6 ac ase 38,659,508 Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. 
Baytown Ordnance Works, Bay- 

Gok: Fath siccicncwteaees 13,292,000 Humble Oil Co. 
Ford Motor Co. (Willow Run), 

Voolteett, BE - oe cacdccensnne 000,000 Kaiser-Fraser Corp. 
Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadel- 

Ck, TR pousavaaneassenide 12,600,000 Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
Studebaker Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 5,689,545 Western Electric Co. 
Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co., 

Des Moines, Iowa............ 3,300,000 Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co. 


the single authority to initiate ‘efor, 


e Ample Authority—The Chic: | xec 
tive doesn’t get all the power |\¢ ase 
for, but he gets aplenty, and the sud 


cess of the program now hinge. on ¢h 
man he picks to draw up the pans, 

If George Allen, Mississipp; sto 
teller and a close friend of the P; 
who in October drew up a plan for dg 
mobilizing war agencies, is left to hang] 
the entire reorganization of exccutiy 
offices, other men close to the Pres 
dent are afraid it won’t come to muc 
But, they point out, Truman has iet 
tisoned assistants unable to carry out 
program intrusted to them, and appa 
ently earnestly wants to shrink the cost] 
and clumsy bureaucracy he has inhe 
ited. 

Sen. Byrd has submitted a four-pa 

plan for reorganization that is de 
signed to guide the White House. | 
would (1) place all agencies under cabj 
net control; (2) provide uniform stand 
ards for nomenclature of bureaus, sec 
tions, divisions, etc.; (3) consolidatg 
overlapping functions. It also recom 
mends further legislation for cndin 
activities no longer needed or favored a 
functions of a central government. 
e Congress Retains Vets—The limita 
tion Congress placed on the Chicf Fx 
ecutive consists in a veto which majori 
ties in both houses may exercise on any 
of his reform suggestions within 6 
days of their proposal. If 60 days pas 
without a joint majority objection, th 
Truman plans go into effect. Thi 
method was first used in this country i 
1939. 

Roosevelt had unbridled authority un 

der the 1933 Reorganization Act given 
him by a Congress then more willing 
to abdicate its powers, but he used i 
wisely—in bringing together, for exam- 
ple, a lot of scattered procurement and 
disbursement agencies, in joining Immi- 
gration to Naturalization, and consoli- 
dating the Park Service. 
e Duplications Cited—When Sen. Byrd 
was pushing the 1939 Reorganization 
Act, he pointed out that the following 
duplication of functions existed: 


sident 


% hy BS Ors 
Ete 


at 


Agencies Number of 
Sg eee roe 34 
Lending government funds........ 29 
Preserving wildlife............... 16 
Planning homes and communities. . 12 
Handling construction materials.... 10 
Doing government construction.... 10 
Charged with credit and finance.... 9 
Insuring deposits and loans. ....... 3 


Last September, Comptroller Gen- 
eral Warren added to this list the fol- 
lowing executive duplications: 


Bureaus gathering statistics........ 65 
In charge of welfare............-. 28 
Paveeity MetbntBs ing 5 vein oc esiese 14 
Examination of banks..........-. 4 


He went on to say that 75 agencies 
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< MBPREE MEN IN SEARCH OF THE TRUTH 


'Bpcsident Truman’s fact finders in the General Motors labor dispute—(left to 


| 


:, scomght) Milton S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas State College, Judge Walter 
Jidatqm Stacy, heading the board, and Lloyd K. Garrison, National War Labor 
ccomi@oard chairman—girded for action this week as the first fact-finding session 
nding under way. With the United Auto Workers Union still adamant on the 


red a 


)% wage increase, the question as to whether the board would examine the 


imitaqqompany’s books was unsettled when hearings started. And while both sides 
f Exif though skeptical of results—were cooperating in this case, the union made 
\)0n-iho bones about opposing legislation to put “fact finding” on a permanent basis. 


n any 


n 6 
, pas 
1, th 
This 
try i 


uidled transportation matters, an im- 
wtant function of government on 
hich more money was spent in 1945 
it cost to run the whole govern- 
pnt 30 years ago. 
This higgledy-piggledy patchwork 
‘cniest the taxpayer $660 million a month 
illingfiM federal payrolls in 1943, $690 mil- 
ed ition a month in 1944, and $700 million 
‘xa month in 1945, 
' andi Peak Set in August—Aroused by such 
mmi-g™mounting expenses and the soaring of 
nsoli-filihe national debt to almost $300 billion, 
ie Citizens National Committee, a 
Byrd @rvately supported group which makes 
itionf@tudies for state and local groups of 
wing @@tizen taxpayers, began sounding 
lms. It pointed out that an all-time 
ver offgpeak in federal employment was reached 
4 ug. 1 with 3,800,000 employees. 
9 Hopefully, the committee then added 
6 il Service Commissioner Arthur S. 
2 emming’s November statement that 
deral employment fell 340,000 during 
¢ six weeks after V-J Day and that the 
tal on his rolls would drop to 2,000,- 
0 by June 30, 1946. 
Old Hands in New Jobs—But most of 
incle Sam’s civilian employees are still 
nging onto their jobs, postwar jobs 
¢ being created, ambitious bureau 
iefs are seeking to add to their func- 
lons, dischargees are “transferred” by 
oving across the street to another 
wernment bureau, and the hodge- 


'y un 
given 


cies 
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podge looks like a stew but tastes like 
aggis to a non-Scot. 

Only bureau actually abolished since 

V-J Day is the Office of Censorship. 
Much of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Office of Strategic Services, and 
War Manpower Commission were ter- 
minated, but, like the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, a lot of theit 
functions and employees were simply 
transferred to another office and kept. 
That’s the typical pattern of economies 
to date. 
e Limitation on Economies—In its eag- 
erness to lop off heads, the economy 
group hasn’t said much about efficiency 
in government which doesn’t automati- 
cally follow from consolidation or re- 
grouping of executive agencies. The 
valuable reindeer herd in Alaska, for 
instance, was a project of the Office of 
Education, an office that might be ex- 
pected to have less to do with esqui- 
maux than experts on wildlife, Indians, 
or animal husbandry. But the old-fash- 
ioned “general store” setup performed 
a useful function by its very diversifica- 
tion of interests. Whether a “stream- 
lined” government can do the best work 
remains to be seen. 

Another major flaw in the economy 
school’s thinking on potential over-all 
economies lies in lack of estimates on 
the effect of future government action 
on such vital matters as the full em- 


ployment program, federal aid propos- 
als, the Missouri Valley project, a 
possible WPB, proposed salary increases 
for U. S. employees, and the whole sub- 
ject of foreign relief. 

It is usually overlooked that, of the 
3,377,673 United States employees, 
45% or 1,514,669 are in the War 
and Navy departments alone—and hence 
— under the Reorganization 

ct. 


Vanishing Steaks 


Imposition of 30% federal 
set-aside on upper beef grades 
brings scarcity. Strike and hike 
in prices also loom soon. 


The first of a trio of jolts for meat- 

loving consumers hit this week. 
e Jolt No. 1—The government slapped 
a Dec. 16 set-aside order on 30% of 
the good-to-choice beef slaughtered by 
federally inspected packers. Superim- 
posed upon existing beef set-asides of 
30% of commercial grade, 40% of util- 
ity, and 50% of canners and cutters, 
this order means a serious steak short- 
age on holiday dinner tables. 
e Jolt No. 2—At midweek C.1.0. Pack- 
inghouse Workers officials were in ses- 
sion to set the date for a walkout 
already authorized by their members. 
e Jolt No. 3—Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson told the American 
Farm Bureau Federation convention 
that elimination of subsidies and con- 
sequent increases in meat price ceilings 
 . be announced by Jan. 1. 
ontinuing government purchases of 
the three lower grades of beef are canned 
principally for foreign relief. ‘The good- 
to-choice beef, however, goes to the 
Army and Navy, 80% of it boned and 
frozen for roasts, stews, and hamburger. 
e Amy Buying Will Continue—Meat 
eaters and many people in meat distri- 
bution had largely forgotten that Army 
buyers only temporarily quit buying late 
last summer, producing an_ illusion 
of plenty at that normally scarce sea- 
son. Now the military has eaten the 
stockpile, and steady purchases will be 
necessary. 

In prewar eee better-quality beef 
went principally into the hotel-restau- 
rant trade and into upper-income neigh- 
borhoods. OPA ceilings were set as of 
early spring, when the prices of beef 
from range cattle and from fed cattle 
are always relatively close together. 
Ceilings perpetuated this narrow price 
spread, and promoted the use of grain- 
fed beef among the poorer classes of 
trade. Packers’ favorite illustration in 
one city is an Italian restaurant that 
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Points or no points, there isn’t enough butter. In San Francisco (above), 
hungry shoppers wait in line as the whole country feels the pinch—heightened 
by the abrupt withdrawal of military surplus stocks from civilian sale. 


used to serve only bullmeat, now de- 
mands top grades. 

e Restaurant Rationing—One fact not 
known to most consumers is that, de- 
spite the abandonment of red-point 
rationing, OPA still controls the amount 
of meat that hotels and restaurants can 
buy. This is accomplished by keeping 
quotas on hotel-supply meat dealers. 
Purpose is to ees all good meat 
from going to hotels by reason of the 
20% higher price that they pay for 
having their meat “fabricated” into 
convenient cuts. Incidentally, this leads 
to a continuing black market. 

Cattle for slaughter are scarce be- 
cause range animals are going in large 
numbers to middle western feedlots 
to use up soft corn before it can spoil 


next spring. Corn-owning farmers have 
been buying feeder cattle ever since 
frost caught their fields. 

e Relief in Sight—By mid-January these 
short-fed cattle that have been on grain 
for 60-90 days should make palatable 
steaks more plentiful. But the supply 
of range cattle will simultaneously dwin- 
dle, and there is always the possibility 
that the government will have to in- 
crease set-aside percentages in higher 
grades. 

Meat prices will almost certainly rise 
sharply when subsidies are removed. 
The $3 to $3.50 per cwt. now paid to 
slaughtefers on beef otherwise would 
have to come off prices paid to farmers 
and ranchers—and Washington is un- 
likely to risk the repercussions of that. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION HITS 20-YEAR LOW 
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ceilings 


Churns Run Dryfg ss 
Army Indian-gives buffed in trac 

it formerly released for civil gt 
use, leaving shelves bare fjekers tt 
holidays. No relief is in sigh ‘aed 
Amid anguished outcries from e con 
sumers and creamery operators, @Miction © 


find the end of red _ rationing fim. Fan 


brought not more butter but thc Miiately d 
verest shortage in a quarter of 2 @ijm, unco 
tury, the government last lent leve 
abruptly halted its release of suri Creame 
Army stocks. The action meant w@ butter 
drawal from civilian sale of close to of more tl 


fourth of the 100,000,000 Ib. the Arfreak eve 
declared surplus last month. 
@ Oh for Red Points—Agriculture Ddfihe butt 
and OPA officials had counted on 
surplus to carry the country thro. 
the season of low production. Now tii highe 
are — wistfully for red point 


tioning to help equitable distribution Pairyme 

the dwindling supply. pming | 
Amny reasons for the withdrawal w@yed ove 

given as (1) extraordinarily heavy [Bplies. 


cember demand, and (2) its intention fies also 
staying out of the butter market unfi dairies 
the flush period next year. 

® Production Scra Bottom—But 

was scarcest on the East and \@iira™ 
Coasts and in the South. But even BR 
Chicago,,near the nation’s butter p j 
duction center, retailers were limite 
sales to quarter and half pounds. 4 

The government’s move to shut 
surplus sales came as butter producti 
skidded to new lows. For Novem 
and the first week of December, outp 
was running 15% to 22% under la 
year. In the first ten months of 1945, 
lagged 6% behind the same period la 
year. Estimated 1945 output of 1,37 
000,000 Ib. is down almost one-thi 
from 1941’s bumper production 
1,872,000,000 Ib. (chart, left). 

e Solutions Studied—Cold  Storag 
stocks on Nov. 1 were 164,000,000 Ibis 
on Dec. 1 had shrunk to 108,000,00 

lb. Of these, government holdings wenii™ 

at least 63,000,000 Ib., commercid 
stocks no more than 45,000,000 Ibm 
which is less than a month’s supply. 

No relief from the shortage is i 
sight until spring. But butter producer 
propose immediate upward readjust EPS 
ment of OPA ceilings on butter an 
other dairy products, plus impositio eadac 
of ceilings on sweet cream, to put but{Army j 


1} 


ter in a more favorable competitive pith fi 
sition. OPA was reported considering ceps a 
cream ceilings to rechannel to creamet $n 
ies butterfat now being diverted to mo”, 
movin, 


profitable uses. 
e Dollar Butter Coming?—The trade a‘ {Admit 
mits that complete removal of butte! 

USINE 
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ceilings at this time, as recom- 
jed by some producer spokesmen, 
t send butter to $1 a Ib. The 
g for butter most frequently men- 
pd in trade talk is 65¢ a Ib., with re- 
ring of ceilings on competing man- 

d dairy products to assure but- 
akers their normal share of the 


supply. 
he Dept. of Agriculture officially ad- 
ed the chief reason for the drop in 
et output was lifting of wartime 
jection on sale of cream and ice 
mn. Famished eastern markets im- 
jiately did up the price of sweet 
m, uncontrolled by price ceilings, to 
ent levels of 90¢-$1 a Ib. of butter- 
Creameries, held back by a whole- 
butter price of 46¢ a Ib., can pay 
more than 57¢ a Jb. of butterfat 
weak even. 

no Drank the Milk?—Contributing 
he butter scarcity are the seasonally 
level of milk production and a de- 
ad for fluid milk that is running 
» higher than in the years before the 


irymen were inclined to think that 
uming G.I.’s who had been milk- 
ed overseas are drinking up normal 


plies. Last year’s bumper crop of 
es also got credit for helping drink 


dairies dry. 


Television Tussle 


RCA shows high frequency 
system to prove that color isn’t 
ready yet, but CBS thinks the 


reverse argument is stronger. 


The Radio Corp. of America and 
Columbia Broadcasting System have 
taken to bare knuckles in their battle 
over television—whether the industry 
should go ahead right now with the full- 
scale commercial development of stand- 
ard black and white television in the 
low frequencies, as RCA wants, or 
wait until color television in the high 
frequencies becomes commercially prac- 
ticable, as CBS wants. 

In its most forceful bid to date 
for immediate exploitation of standard 
black and white, RCA shot the works 
last week in a demonstration for the 
press and trade both of improved low- 
frequency black and white and of color 
in the ultrahigh frequencies—10,000 
megacycles or more than ten times 
higher than the highest level now in 
use (BW—Dec.15’45,p83). 
 Jockeying for Position—In effect, RCA 
demonstrated color with the intent of 


just 

an 
1t10) 
but 


on 
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EPS A-PLENTY: WHO’S GOING FOR A RIDE? 


eadache for Reconstruction Finance Corp. is the bevy of some 2,000 surplus 
y jeeps at Columbus, Ohio (above), part of 8,500 being offered for sale— 
‘ith first preference going to ex-soldiers and sailors. While veteran bids for 
‘Reps are reported coming in relatively fast—at prices ranging from $500 to 
800—officials are pretty sour generally on the question of disposing of slow- 
oving materiel (BW—Dec.15’45,p17), with RFC and Surplus Property 
dministration tossing the ball between them for the unwanted responsibility. 


proving that the best that can be done 
in this field at the present time is not 
good enough, that for some years to 
come standards should not be frozen 
or experimental color television in the 
high frequencies, 

Significantly, the RCA showing pre- 
ceded by only a few weeks a semi- 
public demonstration which CBS had 
already told the press it was scheduling 
for early January. At this showing CBS 
—< to prove that high-deffnition 
color television is far enough advanced 
for full, commercial operation in 12 to 
18 months. 

One common trade report was that 

RCA demonstrated its color only with 
considerable reluctance and only after 
company officials had personally assured 
themselves that CBS could not be de- 
terred from its campaign in behalf of 
color now. 
@ Good—or Too Good?—Many who saw 
RCA’s color television pronounced it 
good—too good to bolster RCA’s argu- 
ment that it wasn’t good enough. 

A few observers who had seen both 

RCA and CBS color voted for the latter 
(though both companies use the same 
basic system, Columbia’s is considered 
superior in certain technical details), 
regarded the two together as evidence 
that high-frequency color television is 
a lot closer than five years off—the ear- 
liest date that RCA contends it is cap- 
able of commercial development. 
e Mechanical Controversy—Chief argu- 
ment RCA advances against present 
systems of color television is that, un- 
like black and white (in both the high 
and low frequencies), they are not all- 
electronic. Electronic tubes have not yet 
been developed to take the place of the 
mechanically rotating disks which are 
now used to transmit the three pri- 
mary colors. 

CBS answer to this is that the me- 
chanical disks are good enough to please 
the human eye. As a matter of fact, 
CBS now says that it has developed an 
electronic system which is not yet ready 
to demonstrate. But company officials 
question whether the electronic sys- 
tem—even when it is perfected—will 
prove more satisfactory than present 
techniques. 

RCA has other arguments, and CBS 
has answers to them. Roughly, the ar- 
guments and the answers stack up some- 
thing like this 
e The Power Question—RCA-—It is one 
thing to broadcast high-frequency color 
television over relatively short distances, 
using low-power experimental trans- 
mitters; it is something else again to 
produce electronic tubes of sufficient 
strength to power a larger transmitter, 
capable of commercial performance. 
Somewhat the same doubts apply to the 
manufacture of television receivers of 
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THE DREAMBOAT CHALKS UP ANOTHER 


At New York, cigar-smoking Col. Clarence S. Irvine is acclaimed for piloting 
the regulation Boeing B-29 “Dreamboat” on a record transcontinental flight. 
This marked the climax of a busy week for the Superfortress, which a few days 


before had made a record nonstop hop from Hartford, Conn., 


to Seattle in 


less than ten hours against 70-m.p.h. headwinds. It covered the 1,031 miles 
from Seattle to Burbank, Calif., in 2 hours, 53 minutes, only to take off a 
few hours later for New York. The 2,467-mile coast-to-coast flight took 5 hours, 
28 minutes—average speed 450 m.p.h.—just one more record for the ship that 
in November made a record nonstop trek from Guam to Washington, D. C. 


a quality—and at a. price—for use in 
the home. 

CBS—Two new 1,000-watt transmit- 

ters are now being built for CBS, one in 
the company’s own laboratories, one by 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. The 
latter should be installed in the tower 
of New York City’s Chrysler Building 
before the end of the year. CBS is con- 
fident that these transmitters will prove 
that color television is practicable on a 
commercial scale. Similarly, General 
Electric Co. is manufacturing color tele- 
vision receivers for delivery to CBS 
early in February. 
e The Cost Question—RCA—Color tele- 
vision will be “very much more” expen- 
sive at every level—transmission, pro- 
gram production, receiving—than stand- 
ard black and white. 

CBS—Color television generally will 
cost no more, in some respects may cost 
less. Transmitters, says CBS, will cost 
appreciably less because a transmitter’s 
power is multiplied approximately ten 
times in the higher frequencies, making 
effective use of lower frequency trans- 
mitters possible in broadcasting high- 
definition color television. Thus, a 
1,000-watt transmitter is approximately 
ten times as powerful operating at 500 
megacycles (within the present 480-to- 
920-mc. band set aside by the Federal 
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Communications Commission for ex- 
perimental high-frequency television) as 
a transmitter of the same power operat- 
ing at 50 me. (within the 44-to-216- 
mc. band now Socoud by FCC to 
commercial television in the low fre- 
quencies). 

CBS maintains that programing 

costs for color will be no greater and 
that color receivers can be manufac- 
tured “in the same price range” as 
black and white, will cost at the most 
10% more than the $200 to $300 which 
RCA has said black and white receivers 
will cost. 
e The Network Question—RCA—The 
facilities for network distribution of 
color television—specifically the coaxial 
cables for transmitting programs from 
one point to another—are not yet avail- 
able. If available, they would be more 
costly than similar facilities for black 
and white. 

CBS—Coaxial cables could easily be 

“boosted” to enable them to carry color, 
if necessary, but the radio relay system 
of transmission (BW—Nov.10°45 pl 5)- 
which RCA regards as still experimen- 
tal—will probably be used for color any- 
way. 

e The Obsolescence Argument—In a 
powerful talk RCA’s president, Brig. 
Gen. David Sarnoff, met head on the 


. that all such equipment would }e », 


CBS charge that the inaugur tion 


black and white service now wo | me 


obsolete in a few years at tlic my 
when color comes in. Said Sam 
“Obsolescence reflects the Aineric 
system of progress.” 

With the equipment for trans niscig 
and reception of standard black ay 
white superior to anything known \y 
fore the war now ready to go into coy 
mercial production and with its hea 
investment in standard television, RC! 
obviously is loath to wait for col 
CBS, with no manufacturing facilitig 
is equally reluctant to invest in brog 
casting equipment which may soon 
come obsolete. (CBS does expect, 
course, to capitalize on its patents by ji 
censing them to set and equipmen 
manufacturers.) 
© Up to FCC and Industry—The fing 
decision rests with the Federal Con 
munications Commission, which cy 
withdraw its approval of commercis 
television in the lower frequencies if i 
engineers can be convinced that cok 
television has proved itself, and wit 
set manufacturers, most of whom ar 
now straddling the fence, waiting fo 
the outcome of CBS demonstrations, 


New Ward Test? 


Court action to collect U.S, 
deficit in Army’s operation of 
mail-order company may revive 
question of seizure powers. 


A court ruling on the legality of the 
federal seizure of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. may still result from claims and 
counterclaims growing out of Amy 
operation of the huge mail-order chain 
for almest ten months. 

e May Sue for Expenses—The proper 
ties were released be the government 
two months ago and the Supreme Coutt 
subsequently refused to pass on the 
legality of the seizure, accepting the] 
gov ernment’ s contention that the ques 
tion was “moot” (BW —Nov.10'45, 
p108). 

However, attorneys for the Dept. 0 
Justice and the War Dept. now are tn- 
ing to decide whether to institute cout 
action to obtain payment from Wards 


for expenses the Army claims it in 
curred during its operation of the con- 
pany. 


If such an action is started, it maj 
revive the question of legality of th 
seizure. 

e Partial Reimbursement—When _ the 
properties were released last Oct. 15 
the Army estimated that it had pai 
out approximately $1,200,000 mor 
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® This installation of Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, is typical of thousands of offices throughout the nation that depend 
on Burroughs machines for fast, accurate handling of all types of accounting work. 
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pt. bs In schools, banks, business organizations ... wherever you 
si! oe go... you see Burroughs machines. These users give many 
Vards . reasons why they like to do business with Burroughs. One 
it in- 8B a hd éf 4 reason frequently mentioned is the efficient maintenance 
com- service rendered through hundreds of local service centers 
ans urroughs by Burroughs’ own factory-trained service men—a service 
the / IN MACHINES that has won the highest respect of business machine 
E IN COUNSEL users everywhere as the finest safeguard that the maker of 
the {IN SERVICE a high-quality product can provide to insure the uninterrupted 
18, performance and long life of its products. 
Lis BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
1945 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


FANS distribute 


conditioned air 


When you buy air conditioning, remember that 
“fans” distribute your conditioned air. If they are 
inefficient, your whole system is penalized from an 
operation-cost standpoint. If the fans are noisy, 
you'll have a continuous source of annoyance 
about which nothing can be done. 


Consulting engineers are careful to specify fans for 
air conditioning service which are QUIET and 
efficient. That’s why a large number of specifica- 
tions call for Buffalo “LL” Fans, the non-overload- 
ing, moderate speed high efficiency fans which are 
really quiet on the job. 


Ask for Bulletin 3339 if you'd like details. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


QUIET 
Limit-Load FANS 


than it had taken in from the 
Wards repaid about two-t! 
claimed the balance as compen 
expenses and damages. 

The Army Finance Office in 
currently is trying to arrive a 
accounting of claims and count 
e Legal Complications—If Wards \« 
into the U. S. Court of Claims to x 
compensation for the period of 
operations, it would have to conc 
that government seizure was legal, 
tice Dept. lawyers argue. 

The company might, however, 
into another court to recover “¢ 
ages,” claiming the seizure illegal. 

If the government takes the case 
court to seek further payment fr 
Wards, the company could argue th 
the seizure was unlawful and a det 
mination of the issue might result. 
© Higher Wages Paid—The governm 
went into the red on the operation | 
cause, for one reason, the Army y 
forbidden to touch Ward’s bank 
count and had to pay accumulated bi 
and buy merchandise frori current i 
come. In addition, the Army put int 
effect wage increases ordered by th 
National War Labor Board, whic 
Wards had refused to pay, although j 
did not make them retroactive, as pr 
vided in the board’s order (BW-—-Sep : 
15’45,p100). How the government wi 
take care of that obligation is still y 
in the air. 3. 


.« 
should fall into the hobby’s most rc 
ceptive bull market. 

Stamps are collected in every nation 
and in normal times freely cross_bor- a 
ders. Dollar devaluation in 1933 started 
domestic prices moving upward. 
e Boom-Market Exuberance—When \ 
came in 1939, refugees bought  reci- 
lessly because stamps would pass Naz 
border guards. Stay-at-homes bought 4 
a hedge against inflation. 

Stamp prices have been skyrockcting 
as exuberantly as did stocks in 1925 
Inflation plus war restrictions on ship- 
ments keep prices in London, Panis, 
and Berlin even higher than in New 
York. 
@ No. 1 Presidential Hobby—Presicent 
Roosevelt was the only American who 


——— 


Philatelic Boom 


Stamps for collectors soaf 
as speculators bid up prices in 3 
bull market. Roosevelt collectio 
is coming up for public auction 


When the stamp collection of Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt comes up for sale : 
auction Feb. 4-5 and Apr. 1-2, 194 
the 1,800 lots in which it will be offered 
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keting 
‘hip. YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
Paris, NEEDED FOR VICTORY BONDS 
New 


sident 
1 who 


L, 1945 


There are 257 
Dodge factory graduate 
Transmissioneers, located 
in principal cities, to show 
you new and better ways 


of transmitting power. 


Missioneer — vour 

ditridbutor. You'll find him list- 
ed in the classified tel 
directory under “Power Trans- 


mision Equipment 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Fred Fehr 


had a fracture 


Truck driver, getting $30 per 
week, Fehr was in the hospital two 
weeks, four weeks more before he 
could work...got under an 4tna 
Group plan for sickness benefit, 
hospital and doctor fees $253. 


His company 


benefited by boosted loyalty and 
good will . .. the friendship of 
Fehr’s family and friends. . . and 
the satisfaction of knowing the 
employee had the right care... at 
very low cost, with premiums 
paid tax deductible. Ask an AUma 
man for a plan to cover your 
problems, 


FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1850 + RARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Bernard Harmer (left), vice-president of H. H. Harmer, Inc., stamp auctionee 
and Henry T. Hackett, executor of the Franklin D. Roosevelt estate, exami 
the collection—soon to be auctioned—of the nation’s best known philatelj 


was known universally as a stamp col- 
lector. But by major-league standards, 
his was not a great collection. 

The stamps of Col. E. H. R. Green, 

son of Hetty Green, have already 
brought more than $1 million, with 
further auctions scheduled. Three sec- 
tions of the Charles Lathrop pack col- 
lection have produced $276,000, with 
a fourth sale coming up. 
e Sentiment May Pay Off—The Roose- 
velt holdings were appraised by George 
B. Sloane, New York dealer, at about 
$80,000. H. R. Harmer, Inc., the stamp 
auctioneer handling this property, 1s 
hoping the take may be boosted to 
$100,000 by sentimental interest. 

Columnists and collectors have at- 

tacked the forthcoming sale on the 
ground that the Roosevelt stamps 
properly belong to the government. Ac- 
tually the executors are subject to a nice 
legal distinction on this eT Any 
gift to a President from a foreign gov- 
ernment or head of state is by oe the 
property of the United States. All such 
material has been sent to the Hyde 
Park museum, the executors assert. 
e Family Treasures—During his many 
collecting years, F.D.R. bought several 
valuable stamp properties and dug out 
of Roosevelt and Delano attics items 
that would attract any shrewd dealer. 
This purchased and family material will 
be a sizable part of the sale. 

Still choicer philatelic gems for which 
the professionals will be bidding came 
to him as personal gifts. Their sources 
make their retention by the estate law- 
ful, even though it may be argued 
that he acquired them because of his 
position. 
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@ Presidential Perquisites—Stamp coll 
tors of more than one overseas lan 
notably Argentina, Brazil, Costa Ri 
and Venezuela—chipped in to presq 
a valuable collection. Also, the U. 
Postmasters General proved expectal 
generous. 

Some lots in the Roosevelt sale lik 
to prove the most valuable are U. S. 1 
terial that came to him straight fr 
government sources. 

To collectors who specialize in s 
esoterica, by far the most valuable ite 
are nine volumes given to the Presid 
by the Post Office Dept. These cont 
proofs of the steel-engraved dies 
every stamp issued from 1894 to 19 
@ How Many Collectors?—No one | 
ever counted all stamp collectors. 
most exhaustive effort, and probably t 
nearest to accurate, was a survey ma 
in 1942 by Harry L. Lindquist, » 
lisher of Stamps, a leading wed 
magazine. 

He estimated a grand total of 5,76 
000 adult collections was computed 
271,000 were adults; 68,000 belong 
local stamp clubs. Value of the 27 
000 adult collections was computed 
$109 million, or $300 average. 

Lindquist reported that collect 
spent $6 million in 1941 at U. S. p 
offices, almost $30 million elsewhe 
Major dealers doubt that collect 
net outlay with the trade runs to m 
than $5 million. 

e Who Is Buying?—Whatever collec! 
paid out in 1942 can be safely doubl 
for 1945, but an unusual share oi 
this year consists of resales of the 3 
stamps. Some of the increase is | 
growth to be expected when folks h 
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The record of Parker couplings, valves and fab- 


),/0 

uted ricated tubing is one of complete dependability 

long in both war and peace. _ The principle of this coup); 

the Whatever you make, or plan to make, con- - the basis for modern — 
sult a Parker Fluid Power engineer on tubing ower Systems, _ 

lect systems for either fluid or power transmission. 


The Parker Appliance Company, 17325 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 


crEVELAN DO * tos ANGeEteE S 


£3 Gy tle, & & 


FLUID POWER PRODUCTS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


o o money for hobbies. Some sma! ay 
C LA g zt Custom-Satlt ik E LAY 4 has come from income-tax evad crs, {, 
black marketers in search of ; lum 

° . assets, and from inflation doc 
Help Chronoflo Indicators Register Water Flow) “so yor Poe Go 


and Water Level of Water Works from the small-time collector dual 
to get aboard the speculative gry t;,Jms SUIP 

—~ == Ty Thousands of these operators te ;j 
SS , ning up prices indiscriminate] “é Reyn 


ed , : * and selling at ever-rising lev«\s, imorinwé 
i putting paper profits back int 

at still higher prices. 
e Awakening Slee Some smal] f; 
tion of this seething market proby| 
has a basis in values. Many an old-ti 
stamp, such as the 5¢ and 10¢ of ¥ 
1847 U. S. first issue, until recently }; 
never brought the price it deserved 
terms of the total number outstandj 
The bulk of today’s speculation js J Alumin 
very recent stamps, principally U. Seen Ri 


With t 
yrricane 
nd the | 
unt to I 
nsummié 


commemoratives, though other < r 
tries are also getting a ride. Many of tilio difaic 
gaudier U. S. are selling at obvious an op 


phony, even silly values. 
e Example—Most of the 13 differ 
U. S. 5¢ stamps showing full-color fj 
of occupied nations (BW—Dec.25'4 
p34) were selling in full sheets to spe 
ulators at practically double their f; 
value while still obtainable at the posfiolds se 
office. Similar instances could be cite 
Old hands in Manhattan’s Nassau §} 


| center of this country’s stamp trad@i Alcoa 
s ee [df il | maintain that stamps can be a godim/ction it 
i TURNS~3500° #30 Formes | speculation for a smart operator biijanging 
C.P, CLARE & co.” nth never an investment. They also assiiifecision 


that the person who does not kn 


stamps and markets has no chance | 


win. Few of the big-time dealers n 


opoly i 
far.17°4 
at, wi 


have even normal holdings—if they bu 
Visibly . .. before the operator at all times . .. Chronoflo Indicators, like a red-hot lot today they sell it next da 
the one shown here, record the flow of water through controllers and water for a quick turn. 

level in the tanks of the Metropolitan Water System of Southern California. e They Can’t Win—Many a ribb 
clerk speculates by purchasing shee 
of U. S. fancy stamps at his postoffc 
putting them away secure in the beli 
that he can always sell at what he pai 
: > sa te The fallacy in this reasoning is that th 
In this way they register the rise in inches per minute of the flow throngh : 7h 
the 36” prs Ft Ent wash controller (Hand “W’’), the same for the 16" are genra p< act sesmr todas Bag 
controller (Hand “S”), and record in feet the height of the water surface 
in the wash water tank (Hand “H”’). 
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This accurate check on operating conditions is made possible by the de- 
pendable, sensitive action of three Clare Type “A” a.c. Relays. The three 
hands on the dial face are operated from magnetic clutch units on im- 
pulses from the Clare “Custom-Built” Relays. 


stamps, and the speculator, lacking 
way to use up several thousand stamp 
has to sell at a discount of 5% or 20 


These Clare “Custom-Built” Relays were chosen by Builders-Providence, to a postage broker. apacity 
Inc., of Providence, R. I., for use in this sensitive recording device because Despite the furore, well-establisheq@p00,000 
of their extreme dependability and because only a slight current... too dealers and collectors remain  serenqmp00 Ib. 
low to overload the transmitter switch . . . is required for their operation. They saw prices correct a 1927 boom Majo 
Clare “Custom-Built” Relay construction permits choice of a wide range in the 1930's. Their firm belief is thi orthw 
of contact ratings ... five different contact forms or any combination of the hobby will withstand the specul@jfiurica 
them... either flat or hemispherical contacts of rare metals or special tive alarums. peat su 
alloys... coil windings to match the circuit and application. © Salvage Value, Not Profit—The wellfflosely 
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informed hobbyist who buys shrewd! 
and avoids the obvious fool-catching pit 
falls during his collecting years can 4 
ways sell his albums in a brisk marke 
The salvage value of well-bought stamp 
after years of recreation for the owne 
is typicaily 75% of what the collect 


paid for his more recent buys, perhap 
even a profit on older items. 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use | 28 BUSINESS WEEK @ Dec. 22, |° 


Looking ahead to new products, new applications, new designs? Let 
Clare “custom-build” a relay to your requirements. Send for the Clare 
catalog and data book. Address C. P. Clare & Co., 4719 West Sunnyside 
Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. Sales engineers in principal cities. Cable 
address: CLARELAY. 


USINE 


siglumina Answer 
‘confit Government solves two of 


surplus problems by lease 
2 Reynolds, but leaves Pacific 


:, thlorthwest still wondering. 
) Stam 
With the lease of the government's 
ymicane Creek (Ark.) alumina plant 
yd the nearby Jones Mill reduction 
wnt to Reynolds Metals Co. virtually 
msummated (BW —Dec.15’45,p7), the 
onumental problem of the disposition 
surplus government aluminum facili- 
tandinges has begun to resolve itself. 
On is Mf Alumina for Others—For the lease be- 
’ U. Geen Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
T Coulliind olds provides the solution to 
y of tiiiiivo diffeulties: (1) disposal of facilities 
bviougi an operator other than Aluminum 
o. of America, thus assuring a com- 


nal] fr 
proba} 
old-tir 
¢ of t 
nitly 

€ rved 


liffcrediiietitor for Alcoa; and (2) providing a 
lor fla@ifburce of alumina for prospective opera- 
c.25'4fis of other surplus aluminum reduc- 
to spefiffon plants. (Terms of the Hurricane 
cir fagfreek plant lease provide that Rey- 
1¢ po@olds sell alumina to other firms at 
C citediiest plus 6%, with a ceiling of $40 a 
‘sau Sion.) 


Alcoa itself may take some wry satis- 
a gom/™ction in the RFC-Reynolds deal. Still 


‘Or binging over Alcoa’s head is the court 
) assemecision that in 1940 Alcoa had a mo- 
| Kknogiopoly in aluminum reduction (BW— 


ince 
TS no 
ey by 
ext d 


far.17°45,p7). It may well be argued 
hat, with Reynolds operating Jones 
fill, such monopoly no longer exists. 
Question Mark—Biggest question 
ak remaining is the future of the 
uge reduction and rolling facilities in 
e Pacific Northwest. Alcoa and Rey- 
olds still are operating their reduction 
lants at Vancouver and Longview, 
‘ash.; but the three RFC plants (Spo- 
une, Wash., and Troutdale, Ore., run 
y Alcoa; Tacoma, Wash., run by Olin 
industries, Inc.) all have closed, as has 
he Spokane rolling mill which Alcoa 
perated for the government. Annual 
g a of the reduction plants is 400,- 
=a Ib., of rolling mill, 288,000,- 
00 Tb. 


Major alumina source for the Pacific 
orthwest’s reduction facilities has been 
urricane Creek. Hope of that area was 
hat surplus plants there would be tied 
losely with Hurricane Creek in any 
isposal hs seg Reynolds once offered 
0 lease surplus aluminum facilities on a 
basis that in effect provided just that 
BW—Sep.1’45,p42), but this offer 
Wubsequently died. As matters now 
tand, Reynolds still is “interested,” but 
las no definite offer for the West 
cast plants on the record. 

West Coast Hi I—Whether the 
Reynolds-RFC deal will spur interest in 
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IN A STEW 


over a 
Production Tag 


problem ’) 


PUT IT UP TO 
Dennison 
and Relax / 


wll 


fe] fe) 


o.SOGLOW 


IROPERLY planned and integrated tags can do a lot to help you get 
back to top production on peacetime lines. If your present system is 
keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem 


up to Dennison. 


Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we 
have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- 
tically every industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t 
hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “different.” 


Whether you are primarily interested in better tags for raw materials 
control—production routing and scheduling—inspection—shipping records 
or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical 


suggestions, 


Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problems up to 


Deunioow 


SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


Many Dennison-~developed production tags are for hand endors- 
ing. Others are imprinted with variable code information by 
our Dial-Set Printer. For further information write Dennison 


Manufacturing Company, 80 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 


TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES 


| 


the West Coast plants is undeter- 
mined, but those who would build an 
industrial establishment in that re- 
gion are hopeful, now an alumina source 
is assured (Hurricane Creek’s capacity 
far outstrips Reynolds’ needs). Henry 
Kaiser has expressed some interest; so 
has Columbia Metals Corp. (BW —Oct. 
20°45,p5). Olin would like to buy or 
lease the Tacoma plant. And Alcoa 
would like some of the plants, although 
its chances are slim. (Alcoa’s buy- 
ing of surplus metal has also. been 
curbed.) 

If nothing else, Hurricane Creek 

could provide alumina until extraction 
of alumina from clay (BW —Sep.29’45, 
p3+), now in the development stage, 
becomes well established. Washington 
State is supporting this work, has suc- 
ceeded thus far in keeping federal 
financing going. 
e Opening Bids at K. C.—With the 
Reynolds deal out of the way, RFC 
turned its attention this week to dis- 
posal of aluminum processing facilities, 
as it prepared to open bids for sale or 
lease of its $5,850,000 foundry at Kan- 
sas City. Operated by Alcoa to tum 
out cylinder heads for aircraft engines, 
the plant has a capacity of 42,000,000 
Ib. a year. 

In an allied field, magnesium, Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Co.’s Spokane plant 
has been listed by the Surplus Property 
Administration as one which should be 
retained for magnesium production 
(BW —Dec.15'45,p32). Closed some 
months ago, the plant had been slated 
by RFC for use as a warehouse to store 


surplus property. 


IT DOES SOMETHING ABOUT THE WEATHER 


In a blacked-out truck resembling a circus wagon (right), 


a radar crew 


runways. 
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(left) at the Naval Air Station at Gainesville, 
Ga., safely guides in fighters and transports to precision 
landings—without ever actually seeing either planes or 
A war secret just made public, the Navy's 


Pro Football Peak 


Records at gate and new 
league’s wooing of Dan Topping 
with his Big Town ball yard lure 
business money into sport. 


Professional football outgrew _ its 
swaddling clothes a good many years 
ago but only now is it attaining full 
stature—a big business in which big 
businessmen are taking an increasingly 
active part. This has been pointed up 
for the play-for-pay boys quite dramati- 
cally by the happenings of the last few 
days. 

th) Last Sunday, the Cleveland Rams 
landed their first national champion- 
ship and the biggest playoff gate in 
National Football League history, 
$165,000 contributed by local fans who 
came out to see them beat Washing- 
ton’s Redskins. But for zero weather, 
Cleveland believes its Municipal Sta- 
dium would have seated close to a ca- 
pacity 77,000 for a gross of over 
$200, 000. 

(2) Only a few days earlier there 
had been even more momentous news, 
news that really rocked pro football 
ranks. Tinplate million-heir Dan Top- 
ping pulled out of the National Foot- 
ball League and threw in with the new 
All-America Conference, a_ circuit 
which so far exists largely on paper. 
Topping’s money didn’t hurt the new 
loop but, most important, his action 
puts the All-America aspirants into New 


York’s Yankee Stadium, bigge + | 


ball yard in the Big Town, of , 
is part owner. 
e The Reported Deal—It costs 


he had to pledge an additiona 
000. But Gotham sportswriters 
you that the All-America had 
in some heavy sugar—rumor i 
000—to help Topping make 
mind. 


New Yorkers figure the new log 


would have been starting at 
down and 25 yards to go wit 


lich } 
Ppin 


a $50,000 membership fee in tic. 
league, and the official statemen: js ¢}, 


dasq 


franchise in Gotham. History back 
them up. 
Wealthiest club in the Nation 


Football League is the New 
Giants, presumed to be worth 
$1 million. The Giants, payro! 
ex-bookie Tim Mara, won the | 


Yor 
ibou 
d hd 


C Di 


fight in the pro game when they + 


out C. C. 
America League 


(Cash-and-Carry) 


nearly two d 


Pyle’ 


ide 


ago—although Pyle’s chief asset, Har 


(Red) Grange, proved the drawing 
that put professional football i 
big time once and for all. 

e Started as Semipros—Before 


Cdl 


n thé 4 TLA 


ew bl: 


that 


most of the teams holding franchiscq@m.. Ai 


represented industrial establishments 
the Decatur Staleys 
went to Wrigley Field as the Chicag 
the Green Bay Packer 


for example, 


Bears. Now 
alone among the industrial clubs, 


their original name and play for the 


old home town. But the home 


had to get out and sell stock from doo 
d inl 
which daubed the Packers most of the 


to door to sponge up the rc 


master 
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pre am 
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develo 


wi 


towt 
Atlas | 
Blastir 


dea. 7 


Ground Control Approach system helped bring home S 


B-29s in bad weather after bombing Japan, gets credit for 


three 


saving many planes in the fog-bound Aleutians. One of é 
calibrated “scopes” picks up any plane within 30 
miles; the others calibrate direction and elevation. Com- 
piling this data, the truck crews radio incoming pilots 
landing instructions, usually accurate within six feet. 
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Har | 
2 Car 
in thd Agtas recently introduced the first 
ew blasting development since the war 
chisel.» Atlas Rockmasters and the Rock- 
cntimaster Blasting System. Quarry superin- 


that 


+ W 


hicanaendents who have used the new system 


ackenqgare amazed at the results, even though 
retaini@hey had come to expect revolutionary 


} 
? ‘@ievelopments from Atlas. 
OWT 
n doo 


d in 


of the 


Atlas Rockmasters and the Rockmaster 
Blasting System is a completely new 
dea. The electric blasting device is dif- 
went and the explosives have been 
red to the job, with the methods of 
ecting, handling and loading entirely 
edesigned. The basic principle of the 
Rockmaster System is simple but 
ffective ...a big explosion is split into a series 
of smaller ones. 


| 


gise and concussion, the “bark” that made 
quarry superintendents’ lives miserable, are cut 
lown drastically. And yet the breakage, the “bite” 
hat counts, is more thorough than anything ever 
before. 


ike many Atlas Firsts this new and different 


ome 
it for 
1¢ of 
n 30 
2om- 
vilots 
feet. 


, 1945 


Industrial Explosives > lade Finishes + ° Coated Fabrics * Acids 
eet Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 4 


... that’s the result 
with 


ROCK MASTERS 


he Se ee 


Unretouched picture of a Rockmaster blast. . . 
power of modern explosives is kept under effecrive control. 


. Notice how the tremendous 


electric blasting device and the Rockmaster Sys- 
tem mean a real saving in production and oper- 
aticn. Atlas ideas and developments serve many 
industries. Chances are they can work for you, 
too. May we invite you to consult with our tech- 
nical representatives regarding methods of bet- 
tering your processes or products? Tomorrow’s 
industrial problems are being worked out by 
Atlas today. 


“POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTO 99, DELAWARE 


TOMORROW'S 
PACKAGE Today! 


Skidloading, palletizing, or bundling make possible the 


- 


shipping and handling of a group of packages, semi- 
finished parts, or finished products, in one unit — Acme 
Uni-Pak —a method pioneered by Doc Steelstrap. The 
result is lower handling costs for you and your customers. 
Perhaps you, too, can save money with Acme Uni-Pak. 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 11 


time from organization in 1919 t rroug) 
1935. 
Even after the franchises moved 4 
the cities—and values rose fron, $}( 
and $250 to $250,000—financi:! sleq 
ding wasn’t too easy. Five team: nev 
have got into the black.  Bosto, 
couldn't support the Redskins the 
were transplanted to Washington. |; 
the wartime doldrums, and also |iaying 
trouble finding a place to play, th 
Brooklyn Dodgers became the Hosto 
Yankees. And, in another wartiine e 
periment, Philadelphia and Pittsburg} 
temporarily merged in an effort to fil 
a team with adequate manpowcr. 
e Crowds Set Record—This gives somg 
idea of the problems which thceoretj 
cally face the new All-America Confer 
ence. But pro football has been build 
ing its fan following steadily, this yea 
played to the largest crowds on record 
And only ten cities, all east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
have big-time pro clubs. Backers of the 
new All-America would spread the 
game coast to coast and they claim t 
be willing to sink $5,000,000 in the 
venture. Their stadiums include Soldiery 
Field in Chicago, Kezar in San Fran 
cisco, the Orange Bowl in Miami, to 
name a few. 
e Financiers and Film  Stars—Such 
then, is the setup that level-headed 
Dan Topping spent months and thou 
sands of dollars investigating befor 
plunging. He joins a circuit whose f 
nancial backers are as assorted as the 
toys in a Christmas stocking: John L 
Keeshin, president of Keeshin Freight 
Lines and Chicago’s Sportsman Park 
Arthur McBride of Yellow Cab iq 
Cleveland; William D. Cox, president 
of the Piling Assn., Brooklyn; and suc 
die-hard sportsmen as Don Ameche, 
Bing Crosby, Pat O’Brien, Bob Hop, 
and Louis B. Mayer. (The NFI 
called the new loop the all-Ameche fot 
a while.) 
This group will undertake to match 
as to both cash and color—the by 
names of the National Footbul 
League: the Maras of the Giants; Earl 
(Curly) Lambeau and his Green Bay 
ful of backers; laundryman George Pres 
ton Marshall who not only fields 
“Slinging Sammy” Baugh and the other 
Redskin greats but does it up rah-rih 
fashion with band and all; radio im 
presario Ted Collins, Kate Smith’s 
manager, of the Boston Yanks; grocel 
Daniel F. Reeves of the newly crowned 
champions in Cleveland; and merchant 
Fred Mandel of the Chicago Mandels 
who paid $250,000 for the Detroit 
franchise in the late 30’s even though 
the club’s prospects then were pretti 
bleak. 
e Time Left to Cool Off—The talk- 
with eight months to go before trai 
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RCA’s new television camera has a super-sensitive “eye” that sees even in the dimmest light —indoors or outdoors. 


television camera “with the eyes of a cat” 


s a result of RCA research, television 
broadcasts will no longer be confined to 
brilliantly illuminated special studios—nor 
ill outdoor events fade as the afternoon 

n goes down. 


For RCA Laboratories has perfected a 
bew television camera tube, known as 

age Orthicon. This tube, a hundred 
imes more sensitive than other electronic 
eyes,” can pick up scenes lit by candle- 
ight, or by the light of a single match! 

This super-sensitive camera opens new 
ields for television. Operas, plays, ballets 
“ill be televised from their original per- 
ormances in the darkened theater. Out- 


door events will remain sharp and clear on 
your television set—until the very end! 
Television now can go places it could 
never go before. 


From such research come the latest ad- 
vances in radio, television, recording —all 
branches of electronics. RCA Laboratories 
is your assurance that when you buy any 
RCA product you become the owner of 
one of the finest instruments of its kind 
that science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. Listen 
to The RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 P. M., 
Eastern Time, over NBC. 


RCA Victor television receivers with 
clear, bright screens will reproduce 
every detail picked up by the RCA 
super - sensitive television camera. 
Lots of treats are in store for you. 
Even today, hundreds of people 
around New York enjoy regular 
weekly boxing bouts and other events 
over NBC’s television station WNBT. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Bedded down in straw in frigid Cleveland Stadium, the Rams get an oral blast 
from Coach Adam Walsh (left) before taking their first national professional 
football championship—one of the coldest contests on record. The tempera- 
ture nevér went above 6 F., but more than 32,000 fans paid about $165,000 to 
watch the Rams and Washington Redskins battle it out. The straw—9,000 
bales of it—swas spread before the game to keep the field from freezing. 


ing starts for a new season—is bitter- 
end fight. Topping jumped into the 
new league, ostensibly, because the 
Giants wanted to hog all the good New 
York dates for the Polo Grounds, leay- 
ing Dan and his dashing baseball part- 
ner, Larry McPhail, to do as best they 
could about fielding an N.F.L. team 
at Yankee Stadium. 

Certainly the All-America is bidding 

for players, especially among those who 
have fought the war on service teams 
and among the current crop of college 
stars. Even, in recent years, it has not 
been uncommon for the clubs to hire 
good linemen for as little as $300 to 
$500 a game, ten games to a normal 
season, while outstanding name players 
have signed contracts calling for $15,- 
000 to $20,000 a season plus bonuses. 
The winner's share of this year’s cham- 
pionship playoff was worth $1,469.74 
to each Cleveland player. 
e A Problem of Costs—Inasmuch as it 
costs money to feed, train, and equip 
a big league team aside from meeting 
payrolls, it is probable that neither the 
old nor the new loop wants a battle 
for players. Most guesses are that they 
will settle down to something like big 
league baseball’s system of farm clubs, 
scouting, and the existing N.F.L. draft 
on college talent whereby last-place 
club gets first choice and so on up to 
the top. 

In the view of Tom Gallery, general 
manager of the New York Yankees: 
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“If the competition is smart, they will 
sit down and talk turkey with us. They 
can’t help but come out better in the 
long run. We're here to stay.’ 
eA Real “Gravy Bowl’—The logical 
upshot, as anyone can guess, would be 
a football World Series. 


EAGLE LION TALE 
J. Arthur Rank, British film magnate, 


has made another successful sortie into 
the U.S. film market. The Rank group 
has agreed with Robert R. Young inter- 
ests (Pathe Industries, Inc.) to create a 
new agency, Eagle Lion Films, to dis- 
tribute ten Rank and ten Young films 
annually. In the U.S., Young will set 
up a new company to handle distribu- 
tion here and in Latin America, the 
rest of the world being handled by 
Rank’s organization. 

Rank recently created United World 
Pictures, Inc. (with International Pic- 
tures and Universal Pictures), for world- 
wide distribution of eight “best box- 
office” Rank and eight ‘ntemational 
films (BW—Dec.8’45,p44). Eagle Lion 
Films gets next call on “the finest prod- 
uct” of the Rank group. 


AIR FREIGHT RATE CUT 


As predicted (BW —Dec.1'45,p: >) 
Transcontinental & Western Air h.s 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
a new freight rate schedule, effective 


Jan. 1, covering all cities on its dome 
routes. The step was taken aft: > expq 
mental freight business, ina :our; 
last July for Eve cities served b: Ty 
proved highly successful. 

The new rates are more th.. | 
lower than those in effect du: no 4 
experimental period and und 
approximately the same am 
tates charged by American Air]\\cs, 
first major airline to fly Tegular no 
express freight, and by far the big 


Sat 


factor in that field to date. ; The 


No Time for Time 


Watch repair backlo 
is growing fast as industry | 
pinched by manpower shortage 
Squabble over imports rages. 


When your watch gets out of ord 
nowadays, your jeweler or watchmake 
is as likely as not to tag it with 
number and hand it back to you, sayin 
that you're to bring it in when he cal] 
you, anywhere from two weeks to sever 
months later. 

@ To Decrease Liability—According t 
Orville R. Hagans, secretary-treasurer ( 
the United Horological Assn. (B\\ 
Oct.30'43,p38), watchmakers are 1 
increasingly following this practice 

order to avoid responsibility for th: 

sands of dollars worth of watches pic | 
up waiting their turn at repair. / 

The horologists figure there are 9 

000,000 watches in the U. S. of whic 
5,000,000 are offered for repair « 
month. Available watchmakers can ¢ 
around to only about 3,000.00) 
monthly. As a result, watch repair me 
are even more rushed today than the 
were during the war. 
@ Manpower Bottleneck—Chief pro 
lem of the industry is shortage of = 
The horologists’ high standards, requ 
ing a minimum of 8,000 hours’ nie 
ticeship, have tended to minimm 
relief. 

Because of these high standards, th 
industry is a little worried over th 
effect of the G.I. Bili of Rights. | 
fears that the section of the bill whic 
virtually permits the veteran to 
lect his own instructor in his chose 
field, without the latter being com 
pelled to meet any professional stand 
ards or take any test, will result in en 
trance into horology of many quacks 
with resultant lowering of standards. 
eA Postwar Problem—W ‘atchmake 
classify as inadequate any course thd 
pretends to fit a student for the wom 
in less than a year. Courses in school 
accredited by the association take frot 
15 to 18 months, but all of these no 
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They helped make 
Radar possible: 


1. Sylvania Cathode Ray Tubes 
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Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
akers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Wiring Devices; Electric Light Bulbs; Radio Tubes; Electronic Devices 


Caught in the pinch between rising costs 
and ceiling prices? Perhaps what you need 
is a generous supply of Union Metal’s pinch- 
beating materials handling specialties. 


For example, there’s our latest light weight steel 
pallet, created for one of the world’s biggest manu- 
facturers. Four feet square yet weighing only 74 
pounds, it’s designed right to provide protective 
transportation, handling and/or storage for all types 
of loads at minimum expense. 


Then, there’s our standard line—steel boxes, skids, 
pallets ... developed in collaboration with industry's 
top-notch materials handling specialists. These 
products do the every-day job of storing and trans- 
porting unit loads, easier, quicker, at less cost. 


For those businesses which are “different,” our 
skilled engineers and designers are now available 
for working out new designs and methods. 


One point to remember—whether it’s a materials 
handling unit, a truck trailer undercarriage, or a flood 
lighting pole—the brand name UNION METAL is 

your assurance of quality, economy 
and value. The Union Metal Manu- 
facturing Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


have long waiting lists. And th 
ing system is officially .recogn zed 
nly six states—Indiana, lowa, \ 
sota, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
sin. 

The problem of inadequate 
under the Bill of Rights is f: 
than watchmaking, of course, but 
watchmakers are adding their \ 
those who urge that the V¢teray 
Bureau be given the power to pas; 
qualifications of all veterans’ 
and instructors. 

e New Watches Short—The wat: 
pair load is made even heavier 
shortage of new watches; would-! pur 
chasers, unable to buy, are forced 
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THE GOOD EARTH 


A plot of ground—99.5x90 ft.—on 
which rests the 43-story tower section 
of Chicago’s Morrison Hotel was sold 
last week for $1,130,000 by the Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Co., trustee of the 
estate of the late Edward W. Mort 
son, once legally adjudged a spend- 
thrift. The buyer was Ward Fams 
worth, Chicago real estate broker, 1¢- 
ported “acting for friends.” Deemed 
a good investment, the plot is leased 
by the Morrison until 2022 at $65.(000 
a year—assuting a 5.75% yield. 
Opened in 1925, the tower is a selt- 
contained unit with elevators, utili 
ties, and party walls to bedrock. 
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make their old watches do for a little 

r. Explanation of the shortage 
yes in the fact that all American etch. 

rs were completely converted to 
yar work for 34 years. Imports from 
Switzerland—mostly via South Amer- 
ica—took 4" little of the slack while 
the war in Europe was on. 

Since victory restored direct contact 
with Switzerland, however, shipments 
have zoomed; the 1945 total is esti- 
mated at nine million movements. 
And the American watchmakers, re- 
converting as fast as they can, are wor- 


ried. 

e Di Move—To remedy the 
situation, they suggested to the State 
Dept. that the Swiss government be 
asked to limit exports of watches to 
this country. The State Dept. recently 
complied, with a note to the Swiss ask- 
ing that exports of watches and watch 
movements to the United States—both 
direct and indirect via other countries— 
be limited to’ three million in the 13 
months from Dec. 1, 1945, to Dec. 31, 
1946. The American manufacturers as- 
sert that, with this quota in effect, they 
will be able to supply retailers with 
om American-made watches to sat- 

all demands. 

¢ Dissenting Opinion—This assertion 
is vigorously denied by the American 
Watch Assemblers Assn., a group of 
companies that import and assemble 
Swiss watches, supplying everything 
but the movement in most cases. The 
association, through James W. Bevans, 
its counsel, has protested to the State 
Dept. against the note sent to the 
Swiss government. 

Bevans declares that the American 
public will want at least ten million 
watches in 1946, that American manu- 
facturers cannot make more than three 
million, that if Swiss imports are lim- 
ited to three million supply would fall 
four million short of demand. He as- 
serts that most of the members of his 
association were also engaged in war 
work and that they employ as many 
workers as the manufacturers, 


GENEVA BIDS ASKED 


The government yielded to private 
pressure this week on two important 
matters affecting the Geneva (Utah) 
steel mill when the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. (1) announced that sealed 
bids for sale or lease of Geneva will be 
opened Mar. 1, 1946, and (2) ordered 
the mill to discontinue shipments of 
pig iron to Bethlehem Steel Corp. on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Western States Council’s steel 
committee has long contended that the 
government should cease informal talks 
on disposal of Geneva and ask for bids 
(BW—Oct.20'45,p19). Hope is that this 
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Our graphs, charts, and straight written 
matter, says Pan American World Airways, 
have been condensed to a fraction of 
their former size, thereby requiring 
less space, resulting in great savings 
in weight aboard the aircraft in hand- 
books, manuals and forms. What is im- 
possible on a standard typewriter is 
merely a routine task for the Vari-Typer 
-»-We feel that Vari-Typer plays a large part in designing 
better looking and better operating forms. 
Cutting the deadhead weight of printed matter aboard, and thus 
increasing the pay load is only one means bywhich Pan Amer ican 
World Airways profits from its use of Vari-Typer. The fact 
that Vari-Typer writes two pages of average typewriting on a 
single easy-to-read page means a cut in cost of duplicated or 
printed material as high as 53%. 
Vari-Typer, one of the modern tools used by aircraft companies, 
can effect substantial paper work economy in your business. 
Your typist, operating this remarkable machine, can write 
bold, light, gothic, italics or any of the 600 instantly change- 
able types, producing finished work that 
is comparable in appearance to type-set 
printing, yet 50% less expensive. 


List your firm’s name beside that of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways and the thousands of other 
progressive concerns that are finding in this 
modern composing machine a new standard of 
paper work economy. Without obligation, write 
on your business letterhead for full details 
contained in the 16-page bookiet entitled, 
“ Vari-Typer, A New Tool For Business.” 


TEXT TYPE SET 
ON VARI-TYPER 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


I want more information on Vari-Typer . Send a copy of 
the 16-page illustrated booklet to: 

Name. Title 

Company Add ress. 


ee 


There is something rugged and endur- 
ing about the appearance of a Hackney 
cylinder. It is more than “skin deep.” 
Hackney cylinders have been designed 
with user requirements in mind... 
constructed to give full protection to 
contents and utmost resistance to 
damage. 

They are formed by cupping and 
cold-drawing into a deep-drawn seam- 
less shell of uniform thickness. The 
open end is then completely closed, 
and the neck is formed by the Hackney 
process of hot spinning, assuring an 


even flow of the metal. Not only does 
the cylinder have ample strength but 
it is light in weight as well. Because 
of elimination of excess weight, 
Hackney cylinders make 
possible important savings 
in shipping costs. 

Pressed Steel Tank Com- 
pany make cylinders for a 
practically every re- Pe 
quirement. Write 
for information 
—there is no ob- 
ligation. 


SESS 


~ 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 


1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


HOT SERVICE 


In a Spokane grocery store—Stejcr’s 
Food Center—an_ ultraviolet lamp 
cabinet sterilizes fruits and vegetables 
while you wait at the cashier’s coun- 
ter. The germ-killer is now being 
tested by its maker, Spokane’s Elec- 
tronic Engineering Corp., which 
claims to have an order for 1,000, 
The company plans doors for later 
models—to keep inquisitive young- 
sters out. Present selling price: $130. 


wil bring matters to a head, perhaps 
even induce U. S. Steel Corp. to te- 
consider its decision not to seek Geneva 
(BW—Aug.18'45,p40). 

Besides the steel plant, the property 
soon to be declared surplus will include 
the associated coal mines at Columbia, 
iron ore mine facilities at Cedar City, 
and dolomite and limestone quarries at 
Payson, all in Utah. 

Henry J. Kaiser’s protest led to the 
order to stop selling pig iron to Beth- 
lehem unless Bethlehem can show that 
it is unable to fill its requirements from 
privately operated plants. Kaiser, oper- 
ating the competing Fontana mill, 
charged that such sales were contrary 
to RFC policy preventing government 
competition with private industry. 


PLANE CENTERS $1 EACH 


There’s at least one type of surplus 
war facility that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. isn’t going to have any 
trouble disposing of—aircraft modifica- 
tion centers located in or near cities. 

The reason is a directive issued re- 
cently which permits transfer of govern- 
ment-owned aviation facilities to mu- 
nicipalities without cost, previded the 
recipient agrees that the transfer “will 
encourage and foster the development 
of civil aviation” and “help provide 
an efficient system of nationwide public 
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Something big and important is 
happening in China . . . the awaken- 
ing to new ideas of China’s 450 mil- 
lion people. 

There’s new thinking, with new 
ambitions and new wants, all over 
China, according to Great Northern 
Railway’s Foreign Department. 

Following through on things the 
Chinese learned during the war, they 
are determined to create new wealth 
out of China’s abundant raw materials. 

China’s agriculture will step ahead 
as fast as America can provide the 
latest implements aud machines. So 
will her other industries. 

Before long, old records will be 
broken in the new trade between 
China and the United States, and 
much of it will be expedited by Great 
Northern Railway—an “old hand” in 
Pacific trade. 

, Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, 
Freight Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th 
Street, St. Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, 
Foreign Freight Agent, 4th Avenue and 
Union Street, Seattle 1, Wash., or Great 
Northern freight traffic representatives Whether learning how to fight with modern weapons or how to run a high 


be awe Fen 50 cities in the United speed American-made machine, the Chinese are apt, enthusiastic pupils. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


i Here’s a treat for a man interested in packaging—ten booklets on 
| packaging, written by authorities on the subject and condensed 


for fast, easy reading. The “little library” covers specify- 
i ing, sealing, stacking, loading, and shipping. 


It provides complete information on shipments by air 

express. It tells how to package your product 

for maximum display and increased sales. 

These little booklets offer more practical packaging experience 
than you will find in many textbooks. 


TEN BOOKLETS ON PACKAGING 


Ten booklets comprise H & D’s “Little Packaging Library.” They cover, in con- 
densed form, every important phase of corrugated packaging. If you pack your 
product in corrugated—or if you think your product can be packed in corru- 
gated, be sure to send for the “Little Packaging Library." Get a set for each 
man in your shipping room. 


° § &  nonnoi? 
porno” 


The HINDE & DAUCH Paper Co., 4561 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Factories in Baltimore © Boston © Buffalo ©@ Chicago @ Cleveland © Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken © Kansas City © Lenoir, N.C. © Montreal @ Richmond © St. Lovis © Sandusky, Ohio © Toronte 


airports.” The city must allow the 
government to use the facilities \ hen. 
ever the need arises, and musi tum 
them back to the Army in case of 3) 
emergency. 

Last week the big modification « cnte, 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., was sold tv the 
city for $1 (some money must change 
hands to make the transaction jezaj) 
Denver and other cities have applica. 
tions pending for similar transfers. 


One Rail Station? 


Chicago roads study how 
to reroute into lake-front terminal 
16 lines now using four antique 
depots south of the Loop. 


Close second to traction unification 
as a hardy perennial among Chicago's 
municipal problems is merger of its 
six railroad passenger stations (BW - 
May26'45,p38). These now are spread 
around the perimeter of a square mile. 
e Two New, Four Old Depots—The 
two northernmost, serving five major 
roads, are relatively modern—Union 
(1925) and North Western (1911)—and 
in normal times uncrowded. Their 
truckage approaches are respectively de- 
pressed and elevated to clear the city 
streets. . 

The four South Side stations, serving 
16 roads, range in age from the Dear- You. 
born (1885) to the La Salle (1903). 
Their accommodations for handling 
trains, passengers, and auxiliary services On a 
leave something to be desired. Their Whe 
trackage approaches in the aggregate | 
block off many South and West Side Tot 
streets, funnel automobile traffic into a 
few through arteries, and keep South Und 
Siders away from Lake Michigan’s 


shore. At ¢ 
@ Lake Front Site Is Goal—Three com- Save 
mittees—presidents, engineers, lawyers— Whe 


representing the South Side railroads are 
now working to consolidate their four 
stations. Objective: bring all 16 roads The 
into a new station to be built on the Inte 
lake front between Randolph St. and 
the Chicago River, to be reached over Val 
the Illinois Central’s tracks; tear out old Sav 
installations, open up the streets now 
blocked by rail embankments and grade 


crossings. Un 
Santa Fe’s president, Fred G. Gurley, Ac 

chairman of the presidents’ group, an- De 

nounced this work that a full-time ex- 

ecutive secretary will be appointed to Ne 


coordinate all efforts and pus. the proj- 
ect to completion. Middle-aged Chica- 
goans, who have been looking at dream 
station drawings since childhood, com- 
mented, “It would be nice, wouldn’t 
it?” 
Ac 
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How to Keep Well Posted... 


...ON ALL ACCOUNTS! 


You are right 

Up to the minute... 

On all payroll details... 
When you give the job 

To Underwood Sundstrand. 


Underwood Sundstrand works fast 
At computing, at recording. 
Saves minutes 

Where they count most. 


These minutes add up 

Into thousands of hours... 
Valuable working hours 
Saved for many firms. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


Accounting Machines 
Do the entire job... 
Not just part of it. 


Each machine makes available 
Several clerks 
For other essential duties. 


Anyone can quickly attain 
Operating proficiency. 

The machine has a simple 
“10 Figure Key” keyboard 
And many automatic features. 


Call Underwood Corporation 
In your town... 

And learn how to save 
Important time and money 


In your Payroll Department. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machine Division « 
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One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


eee ON PAYROLL RECORDS 


Underwood Sundstrand posts, computes, 
and prints each check or pay envelope . . 
and at the same time writes your payroll 
summary and employee’s earnings record. 

All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . . . column totals auto- 
matically printed. 


e+ ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The yearly- and quarterly-to-date earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine automatically exempts all yearly 
earnings over $3,000. 


ee + ON VICTORY BOND LEDGERS 


Each employee’s Victory Bond account is 
kept up-to-date, with each payroll deduc- 
tion and amount “to go” automatically 
computed . . . and every resulting pur- 
chase automatically recorded. The em- 
ployee-list of bond purchases is automati- 
cally counted and totaled. 
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PRODUCTION 


Sex Hormones in Legal Battle 


Synthetic production processes will get court test as result 
of Schering Corp.’s suit against Glidden Co. Case stems from 
Ohio paint manufacturer’s work on soybeans. 


A patent infringement suit brought 
by the Schering Corp. of New Jersey 
against the Glidden Co. of Cleveland 
has set the stage for a final showdown 
on the competitive production of syn- 
thetic sex hormones, since 1938 the sub- 
ject of antitrust proceedings and con- 
troversy in the pharmaceutical industry. 
e What Is Involved—Schering’s com- 
plaint is concerned only with the syn- 
thesizing of one of many sex hormones, 
progesterone, a female lineintie which 
is used to maintain pregnancy oye 
control of habitual or threatened path- 
ologic abertion. 

There is talk in the industry, how- 

ever, that Glidden is now ready to pro- 
duce other sex hormones for which 
there is a larger market than for a 
terone, and that Schering, a leading 
U.S. manufacturer and distributor of 
these highly profitable products, hopes, 
through its suit, to protect its market 
position by knocking Glidden out of 
the hormone field altogether. 
e Two-Year Battle—The action, in U. S. 
District Court in Chicago, brings to a 
climax a battle that began more than 
two years ago when Glidden-made 
progesterone was first marketed. Glid- 
den sells the hormone to pharmaceutical 
houses, which process it and sell their 
products to physicians, pharmacists, 
and hospitals. Schering sells its hor- 
mone products direct to physicians, 
drug stores, and hospitals. 

Shortly after Glidden-supplied whole- 
salers began actively marketing proges- 
terone, they found that they had a price 
problem on their hands because of re- 
duced prices in the hormone field. To 
enable its wholesalers to remain in this 
field, Glidden lowered the price of its 
progesterone by stages from $140 a 
gram to $25 a gram. 
© Product Sources—Glidden’s patents 
involve the synthesizing of progesterone 
from soya sterols, white crystalline sub- 
stances obtained from soybeans. In the 
production of its progesterone, Scher- 
ing uses as a base material cholesterol, 
the characteristic sterol of higher ani- 
mal life. The soya sterols which Glid- 
den uses closely resemble cholesterol. 

Schering received some of its patent 
rights by transfer from its former parent 
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company, Schering A. G. of Germany, 
others by direct grants on processes de- 
veloped by its own technicians. Other 
Schering processes are covered by cross- 
licensing arrangements with Ciba Chem- 
ical Co. of Summit, N. J., and Roche 
Organon of Nutley, N. J. 

e Soybean Research—Glidden’s entry 
into the hormone field was almost ac- 
cidental. Use of soybean oil as a raw 
material for the manufacture of paint 
(formerly the Cleveland concern’s chief 
product) had led Glidden into exten- 


COCKPIT TO CANOE 


Toted in two bags (right), a sectional 
canoe is yet another in the growing 
list of nonaeronautical items being 
offered by aeronautical manufacturers. 
The canoe, incorporating materials 
and production techniques familiar to 
the aviation industry, is made by Link 
Aviation -Devices, Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., whose wartime specialty was 
the Link trainer for fledgling pilots. 
The 144-ft. hull is in ten sections, 
each of molded plastic riveted to 
wood, and fastens together with spe- 
cial clamps (below) within ten min- 
utes, Link reports. A canvas sheath 
makes the craft watertight. 


sive research with soybeans. Through 
its ownership of the Durkee food brand, 
Glidden became interested in thc 
tentialities of soybeans as material for 
new edible food products. 
Hormones, while having widely dif. 
fering actions and varying molcculay 
structures, have a quite similar chemj. 
cal structure in the possession of 3 
common nucleus, called the steroid 
nucleus. The steroids include other 
natural substances, the sterols. Glid. 
den’s organic chemist, Dr. P. L. Julian, 
aware of the presence of sterols in soy. 
beans, set about isolating them econom. 
ically. 
eA Complete Process—Investigation, 
however, soon convinced Glidden te. 
searchers that patents held by the for. 
mer European eaves cartel, of which 
Schering A. G. was the keystone, would 
force them either to forget further proc- 
essing of the sterols or to develop an 
entirely new method of obtaining the 
particular hormone they were seeking. 
Glidden claims that it was refused a 
license to process progesterone under 
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my A NEW NAME THAT BRINGS TO THE FINISHES FIELD- 


nder 


146 Years of Finishing Experience. 


The combined knowledge and. research 
facilities of Ault & Wiborg, Murphy, 


Interchemical Corporation. 


T here’s a new name on the product finishes 
horizon today, of which you'll be hearing a 
great deal in the future . . . “Interchemical 
Finishes.”” This new name is the result of the 
consolidation on November Ist, 1945 of the 
Ault & Wiborg Division of Interchemical Cor- 
poration and the Murphy Finishes Corpora- 
tion into a single division, Interchemical Cor- 
poration Finishes Division. 


What This Means To You — The consolida- 
tion of these two Interchemical units will bring 
to the industry, under a unified activity, a 
complete finishes service based on an extensive 
background of successful and diversified expe- 
rience. This experience, covering an aggregate 
of 146 years, encompasses every phase of the 
product finishes field and includes metal fin- 

ishes, wood finishes, metal decorating, can 
and drum linings, cable finishes, grain 
reproduction finishes, transportation 


Interchemical Corporation 
Sinishes XC Di tSlON 


350 FIFTH AVERUE, 


finishes, household paints and specialties. 


Operating as a single unit, the Finishes 
Division will have the benefit of the research 
facilities of both Ault & Wiborg and Murphy 
augmented by the fundamental research pro- 
gram of Interchemical Corporation. It will 
also have a nation-wide integrated network of 
factories, warehouses, laboratories and service 
stations. 

All of the famous, established products for- 
merly sold under the names of Ault & Wiborg 
and Murphy will now bear the designation, 
“An Interchemical Finish.” 


Through this consolidation, Interchemical Cor- 

poration is placed in a position to give to the 

product finishes industry a service which in 
scope and experience is second to none. 


Starting now, remember—to give your product 
@ good start, give it““An Interchemical Finish.” 


BREW veag 1, 8. f. 


READY TO SERVE YOU 


Bags and envelopes made of the latest 
transparent materials now released from 
eH war. All standard types and sizes or 
; tailored to your packaging needs . . . 

You benefit because U. S. E. Protective 
Packaging has many years of prewar 
successful experience plus the know-how 
gained in four years of packaging for 
War .-«-c« 

No question about material, strength, 
seams, sealing, printing in full color: The 
Kellogg Man is ready to work with you 
for full protection, maximum sales-build- 
ing eye appeal, and rapid and economical 
production. 

Send us your inquiry for prompt in- 


telligent consideration and suggestions. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
P-1t 


SPRINGFIELD 


. MASS. 
oe PROTECTIVE 


Schering patents, and that it «as». 
buffed on others. Continued + scar}, 
produced a complete process—fro ii soy. 
beans to progesterone—which C |idd¢, 
sought to protect with patents. 
e Male Hormones, Too—In the cour. 
of the research, Dr. Julian reportid th 
production of not only progesterorc but 
in addition, testosterone, a male hor. 
mone used in the treatment of disorde;; 
accompanying the male climacteric, a; 
well as for certain forms of impotence. 
eunuchoidism, and to treat certain fe. 
male disorders. Of all the sex horniones. 
testosterone is said to have the greatest 
market potentialities. For a long time 
it has been an outstanding product in 
the Schering line, produced from the 
basic cholesterol. 

It was shortly after Glidden produced 
its soya sterols that relations between 
the Cleveland paint manufacturer and 
Schering became strained. After experi- 
menting with a quantity of the mate- 
rial supplied by Glidden, Schering failed 
to produce testosterone from that base, 
as Glidden’s Dr. Julian claims that he 
did. Schering says it could only have 
been done with its patents. 

e Suit Filed—Together with his asso- 
ciates, Francis C. Brown of Washing- 
ton, former counsel of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., who had been 
named president of Schering of New 
Jersey by the Alien Property Custodian 
following the company’s seizure in 
April, 1942, then instituted the infringe- 
ment suit. 

e Berge’s Recital—Charges concerning 
the hormone cartel—made up of Scher- 
ing A. G. of Berlin; Ciba of Basle; Or- 
ganon of Oss, Holland; C. E. Boch- 
ringer & Sons of Mannheim; and 
Chimio of France—inevitably will fea- 
ture in the suit. These were outlined by 
Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge before a subcommittee on war 
mobilization of the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affaius on Dec. 9, 
1943. 

Berge declared that these five Euro- 
pean pharmaceutical houses had con- 
trolled the processing, manufacture, and 
sale of hormones throughout the world 
through patents held by each, cross- 
licensing of patents, and an iron-clad 
agreement which firmly established 
prices and the territory within which 
each was to operate. 

e Favorite Child—Schering Corp. of 
New Jersey was established as a favorite 
child of Schering A. G. in 1929 and 
eventually was given full rein to manv- 
facture and sell in the U.S. and U.S 
possessions all of the products of th« 
parent company as well as whatever 
products its own researchers could d 
velop. A stiff royalty was paid the par 
ent company by Schering Corp., even to 
the point of paying Schering A. G. on 
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in 1941, Schering Corp., Ciba Phar- 
eutical Products, Inc., Roche Or- 
son, Inc., and Rare Chemicals, Inc., 
“¢ fined a total of $54,000 on charges 
violating U.S. antitrust laws. The 
snagements in charge of the con- 
as at that time were charged with 
air trade practices in manufacturing 
importing hormones. 
Gain Claimed for U. S.—When 
hering of New Jersey was taken over 
APC, the new management radically 
anged the company’s policies, got a 
an bill of health from the Antitrust 
vision Of the Dept. of Justice. The 
~w policy, according to APC, will per- 
sit Schering of New Jersey to continue 
» sell its products in peacetime mar- 
ets which Schering A. G. had once 
yected to have preserved for German 
ploitation. 
Since APC’s policies call for eventual 
ule of seized properties, Glidden would 
: a bidder if Schering was put up for 


ule. 
Others Have Shown Interest—Other 


FOR PLANES AND MINES 


A portable “crash” crane, of the kind 
that swung 10-ton plane wrecks 
around carriers and air bases, in peace- 
time is moving heavy machinery for 
Pittsburgh’s Dravo Doyle Co. The 35- 
ton lift has a 150-hp. diesel engine, a 
40-ft. boom, and can travel 16 m.p.h. 
Dravo distributes it for R. G. Le Tour- 
neau of Peoria, Ill. It sells for $11,293. 
Said to be especially adapted to min- 
ing and steel jobs, it is also useful for 
road and bridge construction. 
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give you controlled quality 
and uniformity . . . eliminating 
costly production losses 


In resistance welding, lack of uniformity in electrodes and 
wheels means “time out” to adjust current, time, and pres- 
sure settings—resulting in costly production losses. 


At Ampco, control of quality and uniformity — both 
absolutely necessary in this exacting field — are kept under 
close supervision of laboratory technicians throughout the en- 
tire production cycle, resulting in increased productive time. 


Ampco resistance welding products comply with all 
RWMA specifications. Included in the line are spot welding 
electrodes; seam welding wheels; centrifugally cast seam 
welder bushings; seam welder shafts; flash and projection 
welder dies; extruded and drawn rounds; and many others. 


To reduce your welding costs, standardize on Ampco’s 
line of resistance welding electrodes. You are assured of 
all-important uniformity . . . consistently, You cut “down- 
time” to a minimum . . . you speed production — and, fi- 
nally, you get more service from each electrode. Complete 
details are given in Bulletin 68. Write for your copy. Your 
request will receive prompt attention, saahiie 


ip _ AMPCO METAL, INC., Department BW-12 


Specialists in engineering, 


Si ceverkaso lies paoat MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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Look in your phone book for 
Modine representative's name 
—’’Where to Buy It” section. 


HORIZONTAL DELIVERY MODEL 


Modine Manufacturing Company © 1740 Racine St. ¢ Racine, Wis. 


United States firms also have showy 
interest in the purchase of Scher, 
Corp. 
As of June 30, 1944, Schering of \, 
Jersey had assets of $4,538,185 22 ¢oJ 
pared with $2,568,329.94 on \far 3 
1942. Net worth as of June 30, |9 
was $1,803,290.60, compared with ¢ 
185,897.73 on Mar. 31, 1942. Ry 
value of shares vested by APC was §) 
472,540.66 as of July 1, 1944, q& 
pared with $855,147.73 on Mar. 3 
1942. Unvested shares are carried on #} 
books at $330,750, 


MANU 


Sole Treatment 


Shoe industry is expecte; 
to continue wartime practice o 
wide scale. Trade will soon ge 
compound for cemented leathe 


Sole leather treatment, originally in 
stituted on a large scale as a wartim4 
conservation measure (BW-—Jun.3’4 
p54), is continuing in the shoe industn 

Many manufacturers have alwa 
treated a portion of their shoe output 
but it was not until WPB’s voluntary 
program was set up in the summer 
1944 that such treatment became 1 
dustry-wide (BW—Aug.5’44,p8). Dura 
bility of the lighter grades of sol 
leather is increased about 25% by the 
practice. 

The number of shoes treated will V 
begin to fall off as better quality sole 
leather becomes available, but goven- 
ment officials expect the process will 
be continued by manufacturers of lower 
priced shoes and of all types of out. 
door sport shoes. 

e Wartime Urgency—The program be- 

came widespread because of the neces Opet 
sity of using lighter weight soles and 
leather substitutes, since practically al . 
higher grade leather went to the mil 9 fi 
tary. plicit 

Originally, the process consisted of In 2¢ 
immersing soles in either oil or wax . 
solutions. While these methods tc #j ness 
sulted in the treatment of more than ings 
50,000,000 pairs of civilian shoes be- 
tween June, 1944, and August, 1945, adve 
they were not practicable for shoes pay 
bearing cemented soles, which make up 
the greater part of the women’s shoc 
output. acc 
e Asphalt Compound—When WP & ginny 
dropped out of the picture on Sept. 25, 
more than 60% of civilian soles were 
being treated and the proportion was 
even higher in cheaper lines of foot- \ 
wear. Approximately 90% of chil- 
dren’s cheaper shoes were being pr0- 
duced with treated soles. 

To overcome the difficulty in the 
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ces f/ Open your door and he will bring to your busi- because he is a specialist in pay rolls, mark-ups, 

~ ness a priceless ingredient . . . highest accuracy costs and other figuring — with practical business 

mil-(@ in figure-work, together with speed and sim- experience and probably accounting or engineer- 

o plicity of operation. ing background. 

way qf 22 20 minutes—no more—the Man Every Busi- His figure-results are possible only with the 
re-f ness Likes will demonstrate the important sav- Marchant Calculator whose 20 Points of Super- 

te ings to your business from such were iority afford today’s highest pos- 


sible calculator performance. 
With such performance positively 
proved, no business large or small | 
can afford less. | 
A telephone call will bring the Man 
Every Business Likes to your door. 


advantages as more calculations per 
pay roll dollar, elimination of double 
calculating for proof, and proof of 
accuracy without special manipula- 
tions. He can explain these advan- 
tages in terms of your business 


NOW AVAILABLE WITHOUT PRIORITY 


MARCHANT 227. CALCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY * Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U. S. A. 


Scles Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations in all Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere 


Mis BREEZE for BOOKSTACKS' 


The National Archives Building, Washington, D.C., 
for which Breeze furnished 12,000,000 Ibs. of special shelving and record-storage equipment, 


-from Archives to Offices 


One corner of the Breeze Bookstack-equipped Law Library 
in the Cincinnati Court House, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Breeze reputation for quality 
manufacture, based upon nearly 
two decades of product performance 
in the aviation, automotive, and 
marine fields, finds characteristic 
expression in Breeze Bookstacks. 
Functional in design, with the eye- 
appeal of fine furniture, Bookstacks 
by Breeze range from standardized 
models for the housing of special 
library reference works to multiple 
units for the storage of archival rec- 
ords and large book collections. 

If you are planning a new library 
—large or small—or considering the 
modernization or expansion of an 


existing installation, send today for 


the Breeze Bookstack Brochure. 
Prepared especially for librarians, 
architects, and business and profes- 
sional men, this booklet is more 
than just a catalogue — it’s a guide 


to the proper use and disposition of 


metal library equipment. 


BREEZ 
Corporations 


Ine. 
WEWARK » (BREEZE) WEW JERSEY 


treatment of cemented shoe 4}. 
asphalt compound was developed 
—Jul.21’45,p78) and success‘ully 44 
shortly before WPB’s interest jy 
conservation of leather offic: ||, a 
This process will soon be may; 
commercially by the Solerize Co. 
cinnati, and will bear the trade ,, 
“Solerize.” So far the new proce« 
not been used commercially, byt | 
in tests made by government 

industry. 


Power-Line Voic 


Experiments on the use 
rural electric wires to bring te 
phones to farms are resumed 
Bell engineers and REA. 


A test installation near Jonesh 
Ark., this week marked resumption 
experimental work on bringing ph 
service to farm homes over power |i 
(BW—Dec.9’44,p34). 
© More Tests Planned—Four custom 
of the Southwestern Bell Teleph: 
Co. started using the so-called car 
phones for both incoming and outgoi 
calls, while their regular instrume 
remained in standby, in a trial < 
ducted jointly with the Bell Tclep! 
Laboratories, the Rural Electrificati 
Administration, and the Craighe 
Electric Cooperative. 

Other similar trials are planned { 
coming months. Within the next f 
weeks, Bell Engineers, working wi 
engineers of the Alabama Power ( 
will install experimental carrier t 
phones near Selma, Ala., and use 4 
rural lines of the Alabama Power ( 
to connect them with the teleph 
office. 

e Costs Must Be Cut—If the feasi 
ity of this means of extending ph 
service is demonstrated it will be of co 
siderable importance as 2,750,000 fan 
families are already being served } 
power lines, utilization of which ma 
prove to be more economical in som 
areas than carrying out a further « 
tension of phone lines. The carrier 5 
tem, however, is just now emergin 
from the laboratory stage. Further ¢ 
perimentation and field tests must con 
tinue for some time, and costs will hav 
to be whittled down considerably be 
fore any commercial applications ca 
be made. 

Carrier phones may mean the eves 
tual death of party lines, ong of th 
greatest sources of gossip, interference 
and “busy” signals in the countn 
rural areas. 

e Three Frequencies Used—The carrie! 
type phone looks like a standard | 
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Why Shouldn't America Have 


Through Sleeping Car Service 
from Coast to Coast? 


Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel Plate stand ready to join 


with other railroads to start this service without delay! 


UR American railroad sys- 

tem, for all its fine accom- 
plishments, is woefully inadequate 
in one important respect. 


The traveler cannot go from 
one of our coasts to the other by 
through sleeping car service. He 
must break his trip—at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, or New 
Orleans. 


Even if he rides the crack 
trains, he must still change at 


these points — often with a wait 


of several hours in between. 


He must put up with the in- 
convenience of packing and 
transferring his baggage, often 
going from one station to another, 
waiting around for connections, 


He has at least two sleeping 
car reservations to worry about 
— when one should suffice. 


He is put to far too much 
trouble — and far too much 
waste of time. 


Why should travelers have to 
put up with this? Why should 
there be a dividing line beyond 


which you cannot pass without 
changing trains? 


Isn’t it high time the travelers 
of this country enjoyed the bene- 
fite of through sleeping car ser- 
vice all the way from coast 
to coast? 


And why shouldn’t they get 
it? Is it because of the physical 
problem that would be involved 
in transferring sleeping cars from 
one road to another? Is it because 
schedules would have to be re- 
adjusted to maintain convenient 
departure and arrival times? 


Surely, such problems can be 
worked out—and should be 
worked out — in the interest of 
the traveling public. 


Who Will Take Action? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the. Nickel Plate Road are not 
the only railroads that, in con- 
junction with others, could pro- 
vide this service. But no railroad 
has yet provided it. And we of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Nickel Plate are willing to make 
a start. 


taken without more delay, that we 
go on record as follows: 


A Concrete Proposal 


Chesapeake & Ohio, whose 
western passenger terminus is 
Cincinnati, stands ready now to 
join with any combination of 
other railroads to set up through 
sleeping car service from coast 
to coast on practical schedules 
and routes. 


The Nickel Plate Road, wnich 
runs to Chicago and St. Louis, 
also stands ready now to join 
with any combination of roads 
to set up the same kind of 
through transcontinental sleep- 
ing car service. 


Through sleeping car service is 
bound to come. Because it is so 
much in the public’s interest, it 
is also in the interest of all rail- 
road people and all railroad in- 
vestors. We invite their support 
—and the support of all who 
travel — for this badly needed 
improvement in rail trans- 


portation. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Nickel Plate Road 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


4 
With Air-Maze ENGINEERED Filter-Silencing! 


Intake air need no longer create the dual problem of dirt and 
noise as it enters an engine, compressor or blower. 


Through sound engineering research, the Air-Maze filter- 
silencer was developed—one unit that solves both problems— 
cleaning intake air of abrasive dirt and grit and quieting severe 
vibrations that reduce worker efficiency, promote fatigue or 
constitute a nuisance. 


This is typical of the more than 3000 types and sizes of filters 
engineered by Air-Maze during the past 20 years—a specific 
ventilating problem solved by the right engineering—with the 
maxim that “air is expensive, unless it’s clean”. Let Air-Maze 
engineers help you in the right solution to your ventilating re- 
quirements. Write for complete information. 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION, Cleveland 5, Ohio. Representa- 
tives in principal cities. In Canada: Williams & Wilson, Ltd., 
Montreal, Toronto, Windsor; Fleck Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Telephones for All 


Production of telephone 

ments for civilian use start<<| th: 
week in the former Stud: bake, 
airplane engine plant at Chicago, 
Western Electric Co. leasc<| the 
plant to expand its output o/ tek 
phones, and to free capacity at 
its Hawthorne Works to inc rea, 
manufacturing schedules o1 ¢,. 
change equipment. 
e The new W. E. plant produced 
2,000 telephones on last Monday 
and is scheduled to step up dail 
volume to 8,000 by midsumuiner, 
Employment at the leased plant 
will reach 5,000, boosting W. |:.’ 
total Chicago personnel to 3(- 
000, which is 6,000 above its war. 
time peak, 

The telephone-hungry publi 
sees only the shortage of instru- 
ments. Actually, this is no morc 
acute than the need for dial-type 
and manual-type central switch- 
board equipment and cable. Na- 
tional shortage of exchange lines 
of Bell companies is estimated at 
2,000,000. The present expecta- 
tion is that W. E. will be able to 
produce at Hawthorne about | .- 
250,000 lines in 1946 and will 
increase that figure to 1,500,000 
in 1947. 
elf all goes as scheduled, by 
shortly after Jan. 1, 1946, the 
supply of instruments should be 
abreast of cable and _ central 
switchboard supply. Most of the 
waiting list of impatient would-be | 
subscribers should be supplied | 
during 1946. 


strument but employs three radio fr- 
quencies in the 150 to 500 kilocycle 
range, which is a desert below the 
broadcast band. One frequency carries 
a voice out, one brings a voice in, the 
third does the bell ringing. A smal 
box of electronic tubes and a couple: 
on the pole outside to prevent power 
current from entering the instrument 
comprise part of the equipment. At the 
central office hookups join the carrier 
lines so the new users can telephone 
anyone. 

The legal aspects of using REA‘ 
440,000 mi. of power lines for tele- 
phones haven’t been worked out yet. 
Whether subsidiaries of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. can rent 
the use of these wires or will set up 
carrier phone companies with tic-ii 
rights to the power lines will, in the 
end, be a question about which Con- 
gress will be called upon to make the 
nal decision. 
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“We'll chase those shadows away,’ said Mr. Friendly 


hind every worker in the Ogilvy Steel Works a shadow 
aced, hands clasped and head bent. 

Production was falling off. The workers were unhappy. 
. Stewart Ogilvy, the president, was worried. Then Mr. 
tiendly, the American Mutual man, dropped in. 

“Hmm,” mused Mr. Friendly, “they look like worry shad- 
ws to me.” 

“Just what I thought!” said Mr. Ogilvy. “But why should 


my workers have worries?” 


“For very good reasons,” smiled Mr. Friendly. “They worry 
bout doctor and hospital bills in case of off-the-job accidents. 
hey dread the thought of losing pay should they be sick.” 
One of the shadows stopped pacing and straightened up. 
Mr. Friendly reached into his bag and continued, “Here's a 

ical way to get rid of these shadows. This plan eliminates 


the fear of being laid up without pay. It takes care of doctor 
and hospital bills for all off-the-job accidents. If you'll just 
sign here, Mr. Ogilvy, you'll find that production record soar- 
ing again.” 

Well, sir, Mr. Ogilvy signed. The news of the signing was 
announced and since that time there hasn’t been a shadow in 
the place, even in the late afternoon. 


P.S. No more shadows. Send for American Mutual's new 
Group Accident & Health folder. Read in a few minutes how 
the amazing plan works. Write today to Dept. B-18, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., 142 Berkeley Street, 

Boston 16, Mass., for your - 
free copy of this folder. 


YOUR HELPING HAND WHEN TROUBLE COMES! 


4 M. ERI CAN M U TUAL ... the first American liability insurance company 


1945, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIAGILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


WITH A BAGK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Stee! back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 


ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in thousands of | 


offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Write 
for styles, sizes and prices today. 


M Mi waukee Dustless 


N. 22n¢ Milwaukee Wis 


GAS and ELECTRIC 
UTILITY 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 
APPRAISAL 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Heat-Screening Glass 


First applications of the new Heat- 
Absorbing Color-Transmitting Glass, de- 
veloped by the American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., will be in the mo- 


tion picture and television industries 
where it promises not only to protect 
actors from the scorching heat of studio 
_ but also to prolong the life of 
films and improve the projection of 
color values. Heat-screening ability is 
revealed in the accompanying photo- 
graph where a thermometer in the di- 
rect rays of a spotlight registers 220 F., 
while the temperature behind a sheet 
of the material registers only 80 F. 
Since the newcomer can be molded, 
ground, polished, and fabricated like 
ordinary glass, and will be made avail- 
able to all sorts of industries without 
restriction, future applications may 
range from optics and therapeutics to 
automobiles and housing. Oxides of 
aluminum, phosphorus, and silicon are 
blended with ferrous iron, which is the 
heat-absorbing element, and various un- 
named conditioners to achieve a glass 
that is said to be capable of screening 
about 90% of infrared, or heat, radia- 
tion from light while transmitting ap- 
proximately 85% of visible radiation. 
Although the material requires no sur- 
face treatment to protect it against 
weathering, if it is coated against glare 
and internal reflections, it will pass up 


| to 90% of visible light—as compared 


with 92% for regular glass, 


Oxygen-Generating Mask 


Several years of wartime service lie 
behind the new civilian edition of the 
M.S.A. Chemox Breathing Apparatus, 


56 


manufactured by the Mine S:fet 


pliances Co., Pittsburgh 8. \\cigh; 
only 134 Ib. complete, the safety 1, 
employs a replaceable chemical cay 


ter to generate its Own Oxygen, pi; 
a wearer one hour’s protection in ; 
breathable air such as accomp.nies ; ‘ 
plosions, fires, and certain indust; 
operations. There are no gas cylindd 
or other high-pressure apparatus th 
might themselves cause explosion; 

Exhaled breath passes from an “; a 
vision” face piece through an exh,! 
tion tube oh into the canister whe 
carbon dioxide is removed. Fr 
oxygen evolved chemically in the c 
ister mixes with the decarbonized , 
as it flows into a breathing bag ay 
thence through an inhalation tube 
the face piece and the wearer’s lung 


Dump-Truck Loader 


With an Owen Loader attached 
the front end of a 14-ton dump truc 
the automotive vehicle becomes bot 
automatic loader and unloader. Th 
new product of the Marion Machin 
Co., Marion, N. C., is a powerful hy 
draulic mechanism with a 4-yd.-capacity 
self-leveling bucket almost 7 ft. wid 
that is pushed into a pile of gravel 
rubble, coal, or snow to pick up a loa 
and swing it backwards over the truck’ 
cab and into the dump body. 

Action of the parallel lever arms 0 


Wai 
. hug 
plied b 
@Contro! 
Instrum 
on the ' 


THINGS TO COME 


Prirciples inherent in the die- 

if nonferrous metals and 
.ection-molding of plastics 

the starting points of new 

. ves to cast steel automatically 
in units up to about 15 Ib. One 
forthcoming injection press, still 
in the experimental stage, prom- 
ises to heat steel, stainless steel, 
or nickel by induction, raise it al- 
most instantly to temperatures 
over 4,000 F., and inject it into 
a mold under pressure—all in a 
single, electronically controlled 
cycle. Rate of production may 
be as high as five cycles a minute. 


4 
= 


e Chewing gum that will not 
stick to furniture or floors may be 
something to look forward to. 
Like a good many substances in 


the world of the future, it will W 
be based on domestic plastics Of 
rather than the more orthodox, is typ 
imported vegetable gums. dias 
many 
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To your processing problems we are ready to 

» apply all we have learned from supplying controls 
for production of aviation gasoline, synthetic rubber 
and other vital war products. Panel above is helping 
an to make styrene in plant operated by Dow Chemical 
ube Company. 


Travel 
load 
ruck’ 


1S OD is = etl, 


Want accurate control of liquid level? For the 

« huge Port Neches synthetic rubber project we sup- 

plied both buoyancy and ball float type Taylor Level 

¢ (Controllers (above )as well as hundreds of other Taylor 

Instruments. Taylor controls were standard equipment 
on the vital polymerization process in all plants; 


These flow transmitters are part of the Taylor 

* instrumentation for Utah Oil Refining Company 

in the Salt Lake City plant built as an ace-in-the-hole 

against the chance of Jap bombing of Coast refineries. 

At left, extraneous butanes feed flow transmitter. 
Right, deproparfizer bottoms flow transmitter. 


efi 


Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND 


INDUSTRY 


Want automatic control of any continuous proc- 


The Atomic Bomb project, on which Taylor was 


» cess? This scene at new Union Oil Company plant 
is typical of latest developments in instrument control 
of aviation gasoline production. For this plant as for 
many others, we supplied many varieties of Flow, 
Liquid Level, Pressure, and Temperature instruments. 


* a prime contractor for instrumentation, required 
instrument types and performance tolerances never 
before demanded, but Taylor designed and produced 
them—in fabulous quantities, on time. Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester and Toronto. 
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BATTERY TRUCKS 
need less attention 


--- ALKALINE BATTERIES 


give most trouble-free power 


Tus performance cf American indus- 
try during the war furnished convinc- 
ing evidence of the superior depend- 
ability and high availability of battery 
powered material handling trucks. 
They stayed on the job 24 hours a day 
— day in and day out — with an amaz- 
ing regularity that many users thought 
was impossible until they saw it dem- 
onstrated. Here’s why: 

The electric drives in a battery truck 
are inherently simple, have few mov- 
ing parts to require repair and replace- 
ment, and are free from wear-and-tear 
vibration. Exchange batteries keep the 
truck continuously supplied with 
power, so except for a few minytes to 
change batteries two or three times per 
24-hour period, the truck need not 
stop working for servicing of its 
power unit. 

Besides requiring less attention, the 
battery truck is also economical to 
operate. It uses power most efficiently 
because it starts instantly, accelerates 


rapidly, and consumes no power dur- 
ing stops. The current used for charg- 
ing its battery is the lowest-cost power 
available. 

Because of these inherent advan- 
tages, the battery truck is therefore a 
most dependable and efficient material 
handling unit . . . especially when 
powered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. 
With steel cell construction, a solution 
that is a preservative of steel, and a 
fool-proof electrochemical principle 
of operation, they are the longest-lived, 
most durable and most trouble-free of 
all industrial truck batteries. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of Thomas 
A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, 
N. J. In Canada: International Equip- 
ment Co. Led., Montreal and Toronto. 


WoL. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


both sides of the truck which do 4 
work is roughly comparable to hyp, 
arms, but with hydraulic cylinder, 
pistons replacing the muscles that 
ern their shoulder and elbow act,, 


Control is by two simple lever; in 4 
cab. Loading speed depends upon 4 
weight of the material being hand 


a complete cycle with an empty buci 
being accomplished in 30 seconds. 


Double-Duty Micrometer 


Equipped with a precision dial ing 
cator right in its frame, a new Micro; 
eter-Comparator, manufactured }, t} 


ae 


Federal Products Corp., 1144 Eddy St 
Providence 1, R. I., is prepared to d 
double duty in industry. It is at once 
an instrument for precise measurement 
and a comparator for inspection in a 
practically unlimited series of dic 
sions up to | in. Because it is a n 
crometer in its own right, no master 
gage is required for setting it to 3 
given dimension when it is to be used 
as a comparator. 

Employed simply as a mike, the har 
carbide-faced spindle is screwed int 
contact with the work until the indica 
tor hand lays on zero, hence not need 
ing an experienced operator to “‘fecl” 
for the requisite tightness or looseness 
The measurement is read ‘from the in- 
strument’s more or less conventional 
barrel and thimble. 

Employed as an indicating compara 
tor, the spindle is locked to the nearest 
0.001 in. of a required dimension and 
a button pressed to raise the spindle 
and allow work to be slipped in with 
out scratching. Variations from the sct 
ting can then be read on the dial in plus 
or minus ten-thousandths. The dial 1 
equipped with easily set tolerance 
hands. Finish of the instrument is dull 
chrome for protection against rust and 
ease on the eyes. 
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N A N C E (THE MARKETS-PAGE 118) 


the Railroads: Whither Now? 


With their record-breaking war job successfully done, the 
iers are in stronger financial position to face problems of 
acetime operations. Chief aim: to hold traffic gains. 


On no segment of American industry 
did the second World War exert a more 
dynamic impact than on the railroads. 
And none accomplished a more perfect 
war job than did the rail carriers, and 
that in spite of all the gloomy predic- 
tions of failure that emanated from 
Nazi propagandists as well as from many 
domestic quarters. 
e Less to Work With—As Herr Goeb- 
bels figured it out, rail transportation 
was destined to be the Achilles’ heel of 
the U. S. war effort. Since the carriers 
were entering the war with 10,000 
fewer engines and 500,000 fewer freight 
cars than they had in 1917, he pre- 
dicted embarrassing rolling stock short- 
ages immediately and then chaos, as in 
1917, once the paralysis of coastal 
shipping by U-boats and the tire-gas 
shortages started to add to the rails’ 
“normal” war burden. 

Pessimists in this country, remember- 


ing the trafic tie-up caused by gov- 
ernmental confusion and lack of railroad 
teamwork in 1917 and also the rails’ de- 
pression performance, weren’t much 
more flattering. ‘lo many in that group, 
the railroads had shown themselves inca- 
pable of handling the great task ahead. 
The pessimists advocated immediate 
government ownership and operation to 
avoid disaster. 

e Improved Plant—Despite its past sins 
of omission, however, the railroad in- 
dustry was not as unprepared for war 
trafic as the opinions of its detractors 
indicated. 

Actually, railroad capital expenditures 
between 1923 and 1941, despite the 
“depression decade,” had totaled some 
$10,500,000,000. Less than $300 mil- 
lion of this had been provided by in- 
creasing the amount of publicly held 
securities, and much had been done 
to improve all elements of the fixed 


railroad plant, motive power, rolling 
stock, and general operating efficiency. 

Fewer freight cars were owned, it 

is true. However, the 1941 freight 
car was stronger, tougher, and had an 
average capacity 25% greater than those 
of 1918. Because of greater operating 
efficiency, the 1941 car, also, was capa. 
ble of making three round trips fo: 
every two that were made by its 1918 
counterpart. 
e Better Equipment—The Tewer en- 
gines of 1941 represented definitely bet- 
ter equipment. They pulled loads halt 
again as heavy as in 1917, were able to 
turn in 56% more daily mileage, and 
perform considerably more work than 
their predecessors. 

Thus, while the rails had buckled un 
der the strain in the first World War, 
when the annual traffic peak reached 405 
billion ton-miles of freight and 43 bil- 
lion passenger-miles, the roads in 1942 
were able to handle successfully 638 
billion freight ton-miles and 54 billion 
passenger-miles. By 1944 they could 
boast of a freight haul of 740 billion ton- 
miles, 82% more than in 1918, and 
of almost 100 billion passenger-miles, 
a load some 132% greater. 

e Record Gross-—Because of these fac- 
tors, plus the benefits of a temporary 
war-increase in freight rates and a still- 
in-force hike in passenger tariffs, railroad 
gross revenues went kiting in the war 
years (chart below). By 1944 yearly 
revenues expanded to beyond $9 bil- 
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THE RAILROADS -THROUGH WAR, BOOM, AND DEPRESSION 
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How to get your man 
out of a motor maze 


How did he let himself get trapped in the first place? 
Chances are he’s been quietly dreaming up some new 
motor-driven marvel. Everything was swell—until he 
tried to pick out the motor. Seems nobody ever heard of 
the kind that would do exactly what he wants done. 


If this is happening to a friend of yours, or if you hap- 
pen to be the fellow that’s muddling in the middle, Rob- 
bins & Myers will help you find the one best way to power 
your motor-driven world-beater. Maybe you need aa 
R & M “special.” Then again, perhaps R & M motor parts 
rather than a complete motor offer you the practical way 
to put your product on the market with the greatest speed 
and the lowest cost. One thing is sure. Now is the time 
to find out! Outline your problem and address it in con- 
fidence to the Motor Sales Department, Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. You will not be obligated. 


ROBBINS «2 MYERS ° INC. Saree oHnI0 


te Canada: Robbins « Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, -Ontarioc 


lion, an historic high, compared wit) 
1939’s $4 billion gross. 

Yearly net earnings of the Class | 
carriers (all rail systems, termina! anq 
switching companies which reported 
over $1 million of yearly operating rey. 
enues) soared similarly. 

Profits availfle for dividends quickly 
zoomed to over a $900-million annua] 
figure, almost ten times their 1939 size. 
They remained extraordinarily high fo; 
some time and began to retreat on) 
when war conditions finally caught up 
with the railroads and started to in. 
crease operating costs and taxes at a 
faster pace than gross revenues. 

e Financial Rehabilitation—While tey- 
enue was rolling in at a record pace the 
railroads, remembering the slim post. 
1929 period, constantly maintained a 
conservative dividend policy despite the 
wailing of long-starved stockholders. In- 
stead of splurging with their war-swollen 
earnings, they used most of the addi. 
tional income to accomplish one of the 
finest jobs of financial rehabilitation yet 
recorded in American corporate history. 

Headlighting this fiscal achievement, 

still to reach its height in the case of 
many roads, were: (1) retirement of 
about 13%, or almost $1,500,000,000 of 
the industry’s burdensome long-term 
debt load, thus cutting annual fixed 
charges $42 million in the four years 
through 1944 (chart, page 68) and (2) 
tranformation of the working capital 
deficit of almost $1,300,000,000 shown 
by the Class I roads at the 1939 year- 
end into nearly $],800,000,000 of ex- 
cess current assets by June 30, 1945. 
@ Many Loans Repaid—This rehabilita- 
tion repaired virtually all the ravages of 
the depression years. Completely wiped 
out were many bank loans, short-term 
notes, delinquent property taxes, im- 
pending and- subsequent dangerous 
funded debt maturities, and the short- 
ages of cash that were once plaguing 
management and undermining the 
credit or threatening bankruptcy in the 
case of so many roads. 

This improvement wasn’t accom- 


| plished by robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


Large ~ortions of income were put to 
equaliy good use in other directions. 
Maintenance expenditures, for exam- 
ple, despite the shortages in manpower 
and materials, exceeded $9 billion in the 
same period and almost equaled the 
sum expended on the rails’ physical 
plant in the eight preceding years. 
Some $2 billion of gross capital expen- 
ditures were reported during the war. 
Of great help to the railroads in the 
early war years were abundant tax cred- 
its. Such immunity, however, didn't 
last long enough. Before the war was 
over the railroads were required to pay 
over $3,500,000,006 of federal income 
taxes. And that levy alone, though 
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In ITS editorial concept, HOLIDAY is entirely unlike any other magazine published. 


It embraces the whole broad field of leisure-time recreation, whether it be travel, 
sport, games, sight-seeing, hobbies or fun at home. 

HOLIDAY will not be a travel magazine in the ordinary sense; although it will 
deal with all forms of travei as holiday adventure and as a means of getting to 
places where people want to go. 

The spirit of HOLIDAY can best be summed up as making the most of leisure hours, 
as bringing a broader vision and keener enjoyment to the recreational side of life. 

In this respect HOLIDAY will be a service magazine. It will combine information 
with entertainment. It will suggest places to go, things to see, what to take and wear. 
It will advise of interesting things to do within range of a week-end or afternoon. 

Above all, HOLIDAY is designed to be a fascinating magazine to read. It will 
bring to roving-minded America an unending picture of the world beyond hori- 


zons near and far, both guide and stimulation to healthful adventure. 


First issue of HOLIDAY will reach Charter subscribers and be sold on news- 
stands on February 20. The price will be 50 cents per copy; $5 a year. 
Charter subscriptions at $4 per year are now being accepted. 


Information regarding HOLIDAY may be obtained from HOLIDAY representatives in each Curtis Advertising Sales Office. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE + PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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W200 Series AMPLICALL 
Intercommynication ynit 
with facilities for up to 
24 master stations and 
up to 12 possible conver- 
sctions simultaneously. 


manufactures 


TIME! 


Ravland AMPLICALL Paging and Two-Way 
Communications Systems can actually manufac- 
ture time for your business by enabling you to 
get much more productive effort each day from 
your present personnel. Thousands of small and 
large firms all over the nation place a high 
value on the multiple uses, flexibility and clear- 
cut tonal quality of their AMPLICALL equipment. 
They know, too, its great day-in-and-day-out 
performance record...and low cost of operation. 
There is an AMPLICALL System of a design and 
capacity to meet your every need perfectly. 
Find out about it now. 


only part of the total rail tax bi!!, ap. 
sorbed over 1l¢ of each dollir of 
1941-44 gross. 

© Widespread Benefits—The rails’ » ajo; 
financial gains during the war w:ren't 
confined to any special group of carriers, 
They are prominently manifeste:|, jp 
lesser or greater degree, in the current 
balance sheets of the strongest rads, 
as well as in those of the pre-!929 
strong carriers later badly debilitat«:| by 
the depression years, the few stil!-sol- 
vent traditional weak sisters, and the sys. 
tems still in bankruptcy. 

The most spectacular gains, obvi- 
ously, have been registered by others 
than the financially impregnable (box, 
page 68). Because of the virtual mir- 
acles accomplished in many cases in a 
relatively short time, imaginations have 
been aroused and optimism concerning 
the future is currently running high 
e Sobering Factors—As a result, wishful 
thinkers are now engaged in broad- 
casting some pretty fanciful predictions 
of the railroads’ future. There are, 
however, a number of sobering points in 
the general picture. Eligible for entry 
on the debit side of the rail ledger, for 
instance, are: 

(1) The uptrend in wage scales and 
power of rail labor unions, which ac- 
quired considerable momentum during 
the war. 

(2) The sharp rise in the cost of ma- 
terials and supplies touched off by the 
war (164% of all revenues recently were 
being absorbed by expenditures for sup- 
plies used solely in operations). 

(3) The intense postwar competition 
for traffic that the huge fleet of war- 
built shipping and the war-accelerated 
growth of the air transport operators 
may have created. 

(4) The return of competition from 
the motor truck, bus, and private auto. 

(5) The wear and tear of war traffic 
on plant, making imperative huge post- 
war replacement purchases. 

(6) Doubts that the great increase 
in operating efficiency brought about by 
the war can be maintained. 
© Leveling Off—Not to be overlooked 
is the psychological impact that the 
drastic shrinkage of traffic and earnings 
may have on current public confidence 
in the rails. 

Freight revenues in August, for exam- 
le, ran 11% under 1944 levels, were 
17% lower in September, and off al- 
most 20% in October. Passenger traffic 
is expected to decline even more dras- 
tically before long, and not until rail 
operations stabilize within their “nor- 
mal” postwar range will it be clear 
just how much of recent revenue levels 
the industry can retain. 

This intangible factor could have 
a important repercussions in 
Vall Street’s security markets. Many 
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Are you looking for new ways to cut your 
production costs? Then follow the lead 


of successful operators, in every industry, who use 

Frofo VU ca Preformed wire rope. Their records prove that 
it saves money. First, because it lasts longer. 

erseeae. * This results from Preformed’s ability to 
Wt Veé rope resist bending fatigue. Second, it saves money 
because it withstands heavy shock loads 

and thus helps avoid costly shut-downs. Third, 


SAVES MONEY 3 WAYS Preformed spools better on the drum, 
and helps to maintain a profitable speed of 

operation. You can gain these and many other 

advantages by specifying Preformed the 

next time you order wire rope. 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTO! 
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How War Affected Railroad Capitalization 
-——*Fixed Charges—~ -——*Working Capital— 
1945 %o Dec. 31, July 31, Amount 
1938 (Est.) Decline 1938 1945 of Gain 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe $13.3 $9.1 31.6 $54.0 $62.3 $8.3 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 64 41 35.9 8.4 26.9 18.5 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 32.2 26.4 18.0 t4.8 51.3 56.1 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 9.2 7.1 22.8 21,1 2.7 -18.4 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.... 98 74 24.5 79 19.4 11.5 
Great Northern ........... 14.3 10.7 25.2 14.3 31.5 17.2 
Illinois Central ............ 16.5 12.2 26.0 6.0 49.6 43.6 
Mo.-Kan.-Texas .......... 43 24 44.2 15 4.3 28 
WY, Cs os sack cas 49.2 428 13.0 4.6 107.2 1118 
WW Cole OS Be Loko ci See 7.2 5.4 25.0 +0.7 77 8.4 
Pennsylvania ............. 80.0 73.6 8.0 618 125.9 64.1 
Southern Pacific .......... 30.7 - 230 25.1 0.3 112.3 112.0 
Southern Ry. ..........-. 16.3 13.2 19.0 1.9 43.1 41.2 
Union Pacific ............- 14.4 13.3 76 4.0 1977 157.7 
* In millions of dollars. t Deficit. 


owners of rail issues are “strangers” to 
the industry who bought on speculation 
while war was constantly inflating 
operations. Many such speculators may 
come to believe that rail prosperity de- 
pends on the maintenance of revenues 
close to the record-breaking levels of 
wartime. 

e Switch to Industrials—There are other 
large blocks of rail stocks owned by 
“professionals” and earmarked for 
eventual sale, although there is no in- 
dication that they have yet been liqui- 
dated. Also, it is quite possible t 
the bull market leadership recently as- 
sumed by the industrial stocks may 
soon cause substantial switching from 
the now slower-moving rails, since the 
latter now offer speculative-minded 
owners big “percentage profits” for 
the taking. 

Any sustained decline in rail security 
prices because of selling for such reasons 
might well serve to awaken the same 
doubts that caused the public to lose 
faith in the railroads in the 1930’s and 
finally resulted in the virtual erasing of 
investor interest in their securities. 

e Looking Back to Thirties—Unfor- 
tunately, the skepticism about the rails 
in the thirties wasn’t entirely unwar- 
ranted. There were reasons for much 
of it. Nor could it be dismissed as 
merely a surface indication. Too many 
rail fans had experienced one disillusion- 
ment after another, and their onte 
great faith in the industry had withered 
ly. 

Within three years after the 1929 
boom had burst, for example, rail rev- 
enues dropped to levels only about half 
those of the late twenties. Despite the 
1935-37 general business recovery, they 
showed so little recuperative power that 
not once in the 1933-40 period did 
yearly rail revenues rise much above 


66% of their average annual level in 
the lush 1923-29 era. 

More importantly, after viewing 
1923-29 a annual earnings of 
around $710 million (in 1929 alone 
profits were about $900 million), the 
public was treated to the alarming spec- 
tacle of a $139 million deficit by as 
wry 1932. After two more years 
of deficits, the hopes aroused by three 
minor profitable years had been dashed 
roughly by a 1938 loss almost as large 
as that disclosed six years before. 

e@ Couldn’t Take It—Average annual 
earnings of only $40 million in the 
decade ending with 1940, however, 

resented only one of the public’s dis- 
illusionments. Equally disturbing was 


the sight of so few systems, d Dite 
their prosperity in the roaring 1°20’, 
with enough stamina to withstan: de. 
— influences or to maintain ‘\¢;, 
ormer good credit standings unde: th, 
impact of adversity. 

Rarely has a whole industry dis nte 

grated quite so rapidly as did the ai 
roads after 1929. Despite the infusion 
of $750 million of new capital by Re 
construction Finance Corp., over 10) 
roads had been forced by the 1935 
year-end to seek protection of the bank. 
py 2! courts. 
e Not Just the Depression—Heacing 
the defaulters’ parade were many once 
consistent dividend payers. And bank- 
ruptcy finally claimed the operators of 
some 30% of all the nation’s 1ail 
mileage, and the issuers of some $22 bil- 
lion of publicly outstanding railroad 
stocks and bonds. 

Gradually the public began to find 

out that it wasn’t just the depression. 
Railroad troubles had been accumu- 
lating, and the depression merely accen- 
tuated the difficulties. Actually, the rails 
great prosperity in the 1920’s had effec. 
tively blinded most railroad followers 
to the startling gaims that had been 
concurrently made at the expense of the 
carriers by the moter truck, bus, private 
car, pipeline, and the waterways. 
e What the Rails Lost—A look into 
that situation soon uncovered plenty 
of confirmatory figures. Although in- 
dustrial production had soared 53% 
between [919 and 1929, railroad ton- 
miles were up only 23%. Passenger- 
miles had even slumped 33%, despite 
a 16% gain in population. 

By 1940 the rails, on a ton-mile 


WARTIME DEBT REDUCTION BRINGS RESULTS 
Yearly fixed charges now 23% under '29 level 
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A NETWORK OF FUEL GAS 
LINES COVERS THE STATE 
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OPEN YOUR EYES 
TO ITS ADVANTAGES 


4 MOST OF THE NATION’S MAJOR OIL PIPE 
LINES TRAVERS& THE STATE j 


FIRES OF INDUSTRY 


F THE 30,000,000 tons of coal annually mined in Ohio, two- 
Oo thirds is produced in the territory served by The Ohio Power 

Company. This area is strategically located for industry 
amid cheap and abundant fue! sources. In addition to good quality 
cheap coal, Ohio is covered with a network of fuel gas lines. Prac- 
tically all of the Nation's transcontinental pipe lines traverse Ohio, 
and the State has many refineries where both refined oils and by- 
products are available. 

This cheap fuel means also that we produce cheap electric power 
that is adequate and dependable. 

Add to these advantages an abundance and variety of resources 
and raw materials, a magnificent transportation system and prox- 
imity to markets, and we believe that you will consider Ohio in your 
postwar plans. 

Among the 555 friendly communities we serve, there is likely to 
be that one where all these factors combine with pleasant living 
conditions and skillful labor to supply your ideal location. We offer, 
without obligation, to furnish full information on these communities 
through our industrial Agent. 


THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 


Industrial Dept., General Office, CANTON 2, OHIO 


See tee ae n 
Be ig Ys a 5 
Oe Pm eas ean 


MOBILIFT 
is TOUGH! 


The new model Mobilift is designed to meet 
today’s increasing demands for strength and 
endurance. Mobilift Engineers have added 
more power, more rugged construction and 
greater capacity...ability to “take it’’ on the 
toughest job. Yet Mobilift retains the maneu- 
verability and speed of operation that have 
made it so thoroughly adaptable for so many 
types of Materials Handling. 


Sti 


er 


MOBILIFT 
FEATURES 


A new and larger air cooled 
motor eee with self-starter. 


More rugged construction. 


Patented multiple disc 
clutch...no gears to shift. 


Greater maneuverability. 


MOBILIFT 


Wlouves Waterials like a Giaut! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portiand 14, Oregon 


basis, were getting only 62% of ali ay,i). 
able freight traffic, compared with 
75.6% in 1926. Intercity motor truck. 
ers, however, were getting 8.3°% of 
the total compared with only 3.97 
earlier, pipelines 10.4% against 3.77. 
and waterway freighters, excludin: the 
Great Lakes group, 19.3% instead of 
16.8%. 

But that was only part of the dete. 

rioration. The new competition a; 
likewise largely responsible for driving 
down average revenues per ton mile 
from 1.12¢ in 1923 to 1.07¢ by 1929 
and then down to 0.946¢ by 1940, 
small but very serious drop. 
@ Passenger Slump—Inroads of the bus 
and private car in those years presented 
an even more dismal picture for the 
railroads. In the 1920-40 period total 
passengers carried slumped 63%, pas- 
senger miles were about halved, and 
average revenue per passenger-mile de- 
clined from 2.75¢ to 1.75¢. 

As these facts gradually came to light, 
the public assumed more and more of 
an apathetic attitude toward the rails. 
This was particularly true in the case 
of investors. 

Even though all sections of the se- 
curity markets took it on the chin dur- 
ing the 1937-38 business recession, none 
reacted as badly as did the rail issues. 
They were literally dumped in carload 
lots. 

The Dow-Jones rail stock index, as a 

result, dropped some 70% in only 
twelve months to a 1938 level only 
slightly above its 1932 depression-low. 
The second-grade rail bond average de- 
clined 57%, almost 20% under its de- 
pression bottom, and even the previ- 
ously quite steady high-grade rail bond 
index slumped 26%. 
e Securities Dumped—This apathy to- 
ward the rails continued for some time. 
Many security holders, including more 
than a few substantial investors, showed 
a resolve not to be lulled into a feeling 
of false security by any temporary spurt 
of improvement. 

Even after war had started, important 
holdings of rail securities continued to 
be dumped on the market. This trend 
was not halted until open-market pur- 
chases of substantial quantities of bonds 
by many roads to reduce their funded 
debt loads started to influence prices. 

Since 1942 the prices of rail stocks 
have risen substantially, and for months 
that group of shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange was the path-breaker 
for the rest of the list. But they haven't 
led the parade since peace arrived. Since 
then the industrials have been leading 
by a good margin. 

@ Rail Average Lags—Standard & Poor's 
industrial stock price index, as a result, 
is now at its highest level since Septem- 
ber, 1930, and only 32% under its 
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A NEW MODEL... 


A BETTER MODEL... 
or just ‘another’ Model? 


OF course your new model—range, refrigerator, 

radio, car, truck, typewriter, machine, appli- 
ance, — whatever your product — should be 
attractive; eye appeal always helps make sales. 


But dont under-estimate the fact that your cus- 
tomers expect your new model to be a better mod- 
el! Buyers of your products will still be determined 
to get their money’s.worth—they're bound to shop 
around for models not only new but to choose 
those that seem to have something better beneath 


Take a look at the facts of 
INDUSTRIAL Par. Then es- 
tablish a machine tool re- 
placement program in keep- 
ing with better, lower-cost 
production planning. 


the streamlining and the plastic or chrome trim. 


Keep your dealers and your sales staff happy 
by giving them new models and better models — 
at lower prices. Your increased sales will mean 
steady work and wages for your present workers 
and employment for others as well. 


Other companies have done it, your company 
can do it, too, with increased production — better 
production—at lower cost with the best of modern 
machine tools. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
Better Products... Better Earnings Spring From Better Machine Tools 


Recognize and respect the wearer of an Honorable Service Button. 
It is a badge of honorable service .issued by aur Government to 
veterans of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


% Industrial récords prove that output per 
man-hour increases at the rate of approxi- 
mately 50% every ten years. This National In- 
dustrial Par is the foundation of American in- 
dustrial leadership and high living standards. 
¥% Elimination of waste — plus improved 
production techniques—plus the most mod- 
ern machine tools are the controlling forces 


that increase output per man-hour and cut 
production costs. 

*% Ability to cut costs — not the cost of the 
tools themselves—are the deciding factors 
in determining machine tool needs. At least 
10% of the total machine tool investment 
should be set aside yearly for machine tool re- 
placement to enable your company to cut pro- 
duction costs—attain or excel Industrial Par. 


The railroads have achieved tre- 
mendous gains in operating efficiency 
in the last gesinin tiles Much of 
this is credited to the comprehensive 
program of modernization and im- 
provement under way during most of 
those years. However, a substantial 
part was rolled up while the carriers 


Average Average 
Freight Freight Net 
Train Engine Tons 
Speed Daily Per 
(mph) Mileage Train 
WG. cus S85 78.2 651 
908... 182 91.2 - 804 
1936.... 158 105.2 774 
1907. .... Wl 104.5 796 
1938.... 16.6 99,3 759 
1939.... 16.7 104.0 813 
1940.... 16.7 107.5 849 
1941.... 16.5 116.4 915 
1942.... 158 122.4 1,035 
1943.... 15.4 124.5 1,116 
122.8 1,138 


1944....* 157 


Operating Efficiency Yardsticks 


* Pounds of fuel needed to move 1,000 tons one mile. 


were operating under a war environ- 
ment, as indicated in the table 
below. How much of such improve- 
ment, with “patriotism” evaporated, 
can be retained is a factor in the 
current rail situation which will be 
watched closely in the months ahead 
as operations return to normal. 


Car Net 

Miles Net Ton-Miles 

Per Ton-Miles Per Fuel 
Car- Per Train- Con- 
Day Car-Day Hour  sumption* 
25.8 448 7,056 162 
34.4 582 10,580 125 
35.3 595 12,146 119 
36.6 625 12,695 117 
32.3 521 12,473 115 
36.4 610 13,450 113 
38.9 664 14,028 112 
43.7 795 14,930 lll 
48.8 975 16,132 111 
51.0 1,092 16,995 114 
51.9 1,114 17,621 115 


1929-inflation high. S. & P.’s rail aver- 
age, however, discloses less optimism. 
It has retraced its losses only since 
September, 1931, is still some 61% 
under the 1929 peak, despite its steady 
rise since May, 1942. 

Whether the stock market is correct 
in this conservative appraisal of the 
rails’ immediate future remains to be 
seen, though even the bullishly inclined 
do expect revenues to drop s arply - 
fore “postwar properity” catches hold. 

However, it is generally believed that 

any slump in profits during the recon- 
version period will be far less than the 
uninitiated may anticipate, because of 
the absence in 1946 of the excess-profits 
tax and the influence of the tax laws’ 
carryback provisions. Effective as a simi- 
lar cushion should be a sharp cut in 
recent overtime wage gee (these 
accounted for some 13% of the rails’ 
$3,900,000,000 wage bill in 1944). 
e Tax Benefits—Another important fac- 
tor is the right the rails now enjoy 
to charge off the undepreciated balance 
of emergency defense projects over a 
much shorter period than the original 
60-month schedule. Such charge-offs 
are currently distorting 1945 rail earn- 
ings by making them look much worse 
than they really are. . 

However, because of their effect on 
taxes they are augmenting cash and 
working capital to a greater extent than 
would seem indicated. Furthermore, 
carriers now engaging in the practice 
will benefit subsequently from reduced 
depreciation charges. 
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And the railroads will start in 1946 to 

reap for the first time the real benefits 
of the lower fixed charges their debt- 
retirement p ms have been creating. 
Up to now, the bulk of such savings 
has been swallowed up by excess-profits 
taxes. 
e A.A.R. Predictions—The railroads cur- 
rently regard their postwar traffic pros- 
pects as’ quite favorable. The Assn. of 
American Railroads expects ton-miles 
(freight) to be greater than 1929, the 
rails’ prewar , by 1950 and, though 
less than in the 1941-45 war years, also 
to reach a 1950-level 25% larger than 
the 1940 haul. 

Once the current troop movement is 
over, or starting in mid-1946, the 
A.A.R. expects a drastic drop in pas- 
senger haul to get under way. By 1950 
not over 27,500,000,000 passenger- 
miles are looked for compared with 65 
billion in 1946, 87 billion in 1945, only 
23,500,000,000 in 1940, and 46,900,- 
000,000 back in 1920. 

The A.A.R. expects the rails to lose 
no more ground in the competitive race 
for freight business over the next five 
years, except perhaps in commodities 
suited to Sindling y air or pipelines. 
Passenger-wise, however, they expect 
the airlines to show a terrific spurt and 
the buses also to better rail gains. 

The Investment Bankers Assn.’s rail- 
road securities committee is almost as 
optimistic over the rail outlook. How- 
ever, like many other followers of the 
situation, it has no illusions that all 
will be peaches and cream. The com- 


mittee notes that the railroads a: 
= as never before to live o: 
at” should the going get rough ; litti, 
later on. 
@ Careful Check on Costs—A 1 mber 
of important points will be \ itched 
particularly from here on by observer 
of the rail scene. 

Most carefully followed, for ex: ple 
will be the trend of wages and other 
mage costs. Earnings per pass nger. 
mile will get attention since they were 
an important source of wartime cam. 
ings, and losses in that field could have 
a substantial impact on peacctime 
profits. 

Also coming under scrutiny will be 
the rail industry’s efficiency yardsticks 
(box, left). Since the extent of the 
wartime gains in operating efficiency 
that can be retained as the industry re. 
turns to “normal” activity will be an 
important postwar earnings deter 
minant, that specific phase of the situa- 
tion will likewise receive particular at- 
tention. 

The progress through the Senate of 
the Bulwinkle bill won’t be overlooked, 
either. Already passed by the House, 
this measure would authorize joint 
carrier action in rate-making, subject to 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
ye If the Senate concurs and the 

ill becomes law, it will greatly lessen 
the importance of the Justice Depts 
antitrust suit against the western roads. 
Also, it would make small potatoes of 
the case now before the Supreme Court 
alleging that rate-making agreements 
have discriminated against Georgia 
citizens. 

* May Ask Higher Rates—According to 
the railroads, the demands for higher 
wages and rule changes recently pre- 
sented by the brotherhoods would 
“destroy efficiency so dramatically dem- J iii 
onstrated by the war” and raise costs as 
$2 billion annually. A final decision on 

this, because of Railroad Labor Act 
requirements, is not generally expected } 
much before next spring. 

If, as many expect, costs are increased 
by that decision (most look for around 


a 10% raise for all workers), the rails Hi Yes, you 
are expected to apply immediately for aS 
higher freight rates. However, no rul- ™! ™ 
ing on this would likely come before @ possible 
next fall, so the rails may find them- §, modif 
selves squeezed a bit for a time in 1946. 
Out to Hold the Gains—The railroads J perfect 
are set on holding onto every wartime \ ae 
passenger and bit of war-won operating : 
efficiency that can be retained. To in- practical 
sure the kind of service they will need J provide 
to achieve that ambition, they are plan- Hy: 
ning on spending $1,600,000,000 on ung 
plant and new equipment in the first Just « 
three postwar years. And they are 50 poutif 
sanguine over operating results in those 
years that they are =. ee on the in- jw pr 
the tou 
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KEEP WARM AT ZERO WITHOUT WALLS? 


Yes, you could. During the war, Trane engineers developed air- 
craft heat exchangers to help make stratosphere bombing 
possible. Installed in the ceiling and floor of your wall-less room, 
a modification of this unit would supply radiant warmth for 
perfect comfort in zero temperature. 

However, outdoor living in wall-less rooms certainly isn’t 
practical. Today, Trane engineers are directing their skill to 
provide practical answers to your home, office and industrial 
heating problems. 

Just one example is the Trane Convector-radiator. Clean and 
beautiful, this successor to yesterday’s cast iron radiator utilizes 
new principles to bring instant, even heat to an entire room at 
the touch of your finger. 

There is a staff of Trane engineers in each of 85 branch 


offices throughout North America. Your engineer, architect or 
contractor is invited to enlist Trane services in solving your 
heating, cooling or air handling problem. 


a This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under 

no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for 

sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities, The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


700,000 Shares 
Alleghany Corporation 


Common Stock 


Par Value $1 Per Share FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


To Sgt. James Dolan, just out of t! 
Army, goes the initial copy of a ( 
Price $5.75 per Share page “job directory” being distribut 
free by the Savings Banks Assn. ( 
New York State. Robert Catharii 
(left), association president, repor 


Cupies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 


im those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these that 100,000 copies—principally tq 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of such States. New York City~-will be made aviliett privat 
able at local savings banks, that 3 Be ge 
OTIS & CO other edition for upper New Yous has ju 
: state is being considered. The bookl@ie czar (p 


contains everything from a plan f Ter 
self-analysis of abilities to a listing 

private and public job agencies agy™ 
7 a T a) “ Y unions and is offered, says the asm, pal 
3 Rk I 4 Ny I ciation, because it believes employ its ori 
z 4X/ ment “a principal objective towar 
stable conditions.” 
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Special’ 
ld the « 
ally be 


come accruing then to finance ov Fhe 
fo Tetu 


90% of this program. 
Outside the industry there is le cat. Us 
optimism. It can be pointed out thi Boon, 


“abnormal” loadings of passenger an pe 
freight cars were responsible for muc oy 
| greater revenues and efficiency durnje YY ™ 

: 927,00 


wartime and that the “patriotism” pe 
mitting this has now vanished. Thu 
some observers think that increase 


FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators aa freight rates, not so easy. to obtain the 


days, are an absolute necessity if adqif 


will lighten your burden of Figure Work with accu- ante ening pence is to be obtained 
° . = y the railroads. ; 

rate answers, quickly and easily produced. Tele- | The Outlook—Still, the bulk of opige'estmen 
phone or write your local Fridén Representative and | ion, inside and outside the indust 
learn how anyone, with less than fifteen minutes | ‘Amtely leans to the optimistic side: 
, i the moment. Most observers, in fac 
instruction, can be taught to produce usable figures | anticipate that the carriers will be ab! 
on your own problems. NOW available, modernize |  g¢t along quite nicely, barring the mg 

: terference of any unforeseen and ser 


with Fully Automatic FRIDENS. Let the calculator... | ously adverse events in the near futu 


A Fede 


not the operator, do the work. at least as long as industry is workin ee 
madly to fill the ordets of a war-starve@it 

Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 people ny 18 © 

Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. Estimates of the size of the postu Ps 


annual revenues, of course, vary quite bched i 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND § ERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 74 BUSINESS WEEK @ Dec. 22, !% NESS 


: , roughly speaking, gross 
5 500,000,000 to $6 billion and net 


‘expected. In other words, the 
shy postwar are oe to 
‘about as profitable as 1940, the 
ges! rail-profit year since 1930. .. 


hristmas Bargain 
~ Louisville expects to get 
fin utility rates out of the 


ss started by Mayor Wyatt. 


A Christmas present for Louisville 
of tifiility users and for the Louisville Gas 
a 6 ic Co., the private company 
burdqgoplying their gas and electricity needs, 
pears in the cards. This com- 
ution of gifts, according to indica- 
ms, will consist of a “voluntary” rate 
and the abandoning—for a time, at 
st-of the long fight to municipalize 
gt private utility property (BW—Nov. 
45 968), a fight Ted 1 by Wilson W. 
‘att, who retired as mayor last month 
has just been named federal hous- 
@e czat (page 15). 

Ask Temporary Cut—Louisville last 
eck asked the Kentucky Public Service 
omission to order a temporary reduc- 
m in yearly rates of $1,200,000 pend- 


Be a decision—or — 
iplo its original plea for. a $3,400,000 


Special counsel speaking for the cit: 
d the commission that rates could 
y be sliced by as much as $3,500,- 
#» and still leave L. G. & E. with a 
!% return on its combined net invest- 
ent. Used as a basis for this com- 
Beition, he reported, was its 1944 
krations, adjusted to allow for the re- 
ul soon of the federal excess-profits 
: levy which then cost the company 
927,000. 
A Federal Power Commission super- 
ing accountant lent to the city 
nilarly testified that in 1944, after 
jdqgowing for repeal of the excess-profits 
nee L. G. & E. would have earned an 
9% over-all return on its $63,581,000 
estment rate base, and 9.79% on its 
tricity business alone. 
i L. G. & E. 


ps ten days in which to file a reply 
@ the city’s petition, which replaces an 
aqetier plea asking that rates in Louis- 
qe and suburbs be reduced to levels 
dlished in the area by TVA. 
aa lt is indicated, however, that due to 
geal of the excess-profits tax, the com- 
ny is now willing to make a reduc- 
m. Thus, Louisville confidently ex- 
cts that a compromise figure be 
kched by Christmas Eve. 


mn, 
harir 
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me of $500 million to $600 million | 


micipal ownership fight that 


In order to gain increased cylinder head strength, a 
leading manufacturer of aircraft engines changed from cast 
aluminum to forged aluminum alloy. Milling of the Ye" 
fins presented a difficult problem. It was an operation which, 
according to the manufacturer, “represents a revolutionary 
new technique,” for the cutting speeds approach those of 
wood-working operations, speeds hitherto not attained 
in metal cutting. 


Because the saws in use would not stand up in service, a 
Disstoneer* was invited to study the problem and make 
recommendations. A Disston carbide tipped saw, with 
certain changes, was recommended which greatly improved 
performance. The problem was successfully solved ... and 
a new Disston saw was born. 


Another clear-cul case aia et 
* re bines the experience of Disston 

of Disston leadership leadership and sound engineering 
knowledge, to find the right tool for 

you—to cut metal, to cut wood and 

other materials—and TO CUT YOUR 

COST OF PRODUCTION—znot only 

on special work, but om ordinary 


You may have no need for carbide tipped saws, but nearly every 
industry can speed up work and cut costs with— 


DISSTON CARBOLOY-FITTED TOOLS 


Th Disston Carboloy-fi Knives ... Tongue 
aad Groove gg tg Fa and 

c Each is recommended for use in the 
Se ee Se So Sa ee paces © ~~ 
’ meet seeps peapeased, goed . 
tion, greater economy and longer life, investigate the merits 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 1228 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S.A. 


ewe 


MARKETING 


Cities Plan Terminal Markets 


Dozen U. S. communities, regarding facilities as a sound 
investment and ideal as postwar public works projects, prepare 
blueprints for modern produce sales-storage sites. 


After years of agitation, it looks as if 
a dozen bi cities are coming around to 
erection of efficient, modern terminal 
markets. Richmond, Va., is the liveliest 
immediate prospect for one of these 
sales-storage sites where fruits, vegeta- 
bles, eggs, and poy pass from rural 
hands into wholesaler-retailer channels. 
But varying degrees of activity are evi- 
dent in St. Louis, San Antonio, Tam- 
pa, New York City, Hartford, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Nor- 
folk, Miami, and Columbus, Ohio. 

Meantime, the Dept. of Agriculture is 

expecting the arrival of a delegation 
from Canada within the next few days 
which is interested in setting up plans 
and cost estimates for new terminal 
markets in three or four major Canadian 
cities. 
e Financing—Both private and civic 
financial interests currently consider 
such markets good postwar investments. 
Where private capital—usually supplied 
through real estate firms and farmer- 
shipper combines—is taking the initia- 
tive, the money men are banking on 
high-level food consumption for the 
coming decade to guarantee an invest- 
ment that hovers in the $10 million 
class. State and municipal interest is 
largely from the angle of creating a suit- 
able postwar public works program 
which has a chance of winning public 
support and the possibility of self- 
liquidation. 

To enable nonprofit corporations to 
get in on the activity, too, the Dept. of 
Agriculture, together with the agricul- 
tural secretaries of the various states, 
recently drafted a model bill which 
would enable the chartering of spe- 
cial farmer-wholesaler-retailer-consumer 
groups on a state by state basis. 

This proposed legislation hasn’t cre- 
ated much of a flurry. But it has been 
the signal for North Carolina’s articulate 
secretary of agriculture, W. Kerr Scott, 
to launch a whole series of pronuncia- 
mentos on the need for new terminal 
markets. Cynics contend that Scott's 
fanfare is political preening for a 1946 
senatorial race, but whether that’s true 
or not, his timely one-man publicity 
campaign has succeeded in focusing 
the attention of the press on a topic 
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which is usually too abstruse to attract 
much notice. 

. i ‘The common criticism of 
the present batch of terminal markets 
is that they are inefficiently located, 
and ho in cramped, outmoded 
buildings. In New York, for instance, 
the market is so far from a railhead 
that transfer of produce involves an esti- 
mated $4 million annually, aside from 
the delays and spoilage caused by the 
extra trucking operation (BW—Jul.21 
”45,p86). 

o get around such inefficiencies, the 
major food chains and some of the wide- 
awake service wholesalers long ago 
eschewed the old-line terminal markets, 
renting or building their own facilities 
on railroad sidings away from con- 
gested areas. Farmers and the smaller 
independent wholesalers now are the 
financial mainstay of the terminal mar- 


» 


NYLON LINES FOR SMOOTH SELLING 


ket business. Wholesalers pay a 4: 
nual rental for storage. Farmer; . 
truckers pay 50¢ a day (or $75 ay. 
for a spot to conduct off-the-trick {| 
Virtually 100% of the produce ed 
tually winds up in the hands of jnj 
pent retailers who must pass eno, 
spoilage costs on to customer; to |, 
out, price-wise, to the chains. 

® Ownership—Consumer-minded 
servers contend that the only way 
widen the terminal market bottlen. 
is by public ownership. But it does 
look as if the coming crop of mark 
will show any more civic owners 
than the present batch. Too m; 
voters distrust city management of t 
food business, no matter how indireq 
Furthermore, private owners sec cay 
ble of maintaining efficient markets ; 
for instance, in Cleveland and Buf; 
where the railroads have provided ng 
facilities to the satisfaction of abo 
everybody (except a few truckmen w 
periodically complain about discrimi 
tion). For the future, the score adds 
thus: p 

In Richmond, Va., the Chamber 
Commerce is pushing the new mark 
but probably will turn the project o 
to a private builder-owner. In New Yo 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia has tried 
whip up interest among the produ 
wholesalers. In Philadelphia, the b 
bet is a real estate firm which has t 
support of wholesalers. In Baltimo 


For months, retail stores have been haunted by fears of what might break loos F : 


in their aisles when nylon hose first reached their shelves. Some have soug 
to avoid stampedes by giving their charge accounts first choice; others hav 
taken personal orders for later mailing. In Los Angeles, the May Co. sto 
whipped the problem by installing a safe-and-sane system (above), clearly mat 
ing, by sizes, approaches and exits to and from the semimythical stocking 
Result: no rioting, no trampling—just an orderly lineup of gleeful shoppé 
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Yours for the Asking 


This book is packed full of the very latest design 
data on magnesium. A ‘‘Must’’ for the library of 
every designer in every field of manufacture. It tells, 
when, where, why, and mostly how to use this light- 
est of structural metals ... magnesium. Write for your 
copy, today. 


In Pressing 
Demand... 


wr 
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Here’s a new type ironing table that won’t burn if she 
forgets to unplug the iron when the phone rings. It is 
all steel, with ventilated metal top . . . provides faster 
ironing, is fireproof, warp-proof, light in weight and 
practically indestructible. 


The improvements built into this new type ironing 
table clearly indicate the superior planning behind it. 
Another indication, too, is in the materials used. We 
are indeed proud that Keystone wire was chosen to add 
its bit to the quality and durability of this better ironing 


table. 
*Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


— °° nN OO 
“T Special Analysis Wire Coppered, Tinned, 
for All Industrial Annealed, 
Uses Galvanized 
——” —= 


it’s a commission which pr 
includes farmers and whole 
Miami and Norfolk, it’s the g1 
Tampa, it’s a corporation larg: 
by shippers. And in St. Louis it ; 
everybody, because the old m 
to make way for a postwar bvuley: 
e Hands Off—So far, this diy 
would-be owners is unique 
Washington has refrained fron 
ing in its two cents. The Dept. 0 
culture—the most natural source of 9 
cial interest—maintains that it poli 
is hands off since the problem is stricf 
of a state or local nature. 

The department recognizes a distiy 
interest in retail food distribution co 
(the lower they are, the better ¢ 
farmer’s prospects), and will supply, fr 
of charge, plans, costsheets, and ey 
blueprints for terminal markets. B 
that’s all. 


Radio's Rural Ea 


Bureau's survey of wh 
the farmer likes to hear w 
provide arguments at hearing 
on clear channel broadcastin 


Heavy ammunition for Federal Cot 
munications Commission hearings to d 
termine the future of clear chan 
broadcasting (scheduled for Jan. 14) 
been provided by a survey of farm rad 
listeners conducted by the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics. 
 Satisfied—The bureau, seeking to de 
onstrate that programs created by t 
networks and large radio stations a 
not liked by farmers, that more edud 
tional fare is desired, asked: What ty 
of programs would you like more 
The answer of a majority of the wom 
was serial stories, and as a whole t 
returns from both farm and nonfa 
homes in rural areas expressed sa 
faction with present programing. 

News is the No. 1 choice of farme 
and nonfarmers alike. Next in preferen 
come religious music, old-time musi 
market reports, religious programs, far 
talks, quiz programs, and entertainme! 
The survey indicates that farmers ge 
erally don’t care for classical or dan 
music. Farmers do their listening befo 
8 a.m., at noontime, and in the evenin 
Their wives, however, listen during t! 
day while working. 

e Sifting the Findings—Both the Cl 
Channel Broadcast Service, composqq 
of operators of the nation’s 50,000-w 
clear channel stations, and the Region 
Broadcasters Committee, composed 
owners of regional stations, will gled 
the survey’s findings for such argume! 
as will support their opposing p0 
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What's Ahead peor 
STOCKS. 


in 1946? 
Is an Inflation Boom ahead? 
What Stocks are most undervalued? 
What outlook for Rails, Utilities? 


Lars Annual Forecast, just 
issued, answers these and other 
questions of vital importance to busi- 
nessmen and investors. This consensus 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
General Business, Retail Trade, Cor- 

rate Earnings, Inflation, Money Rates, 
tocks and Bonds, is a valuable guide 
to profits in the New Year. Also— 


20 Outstanding Stocks 
Includes 10 “Quality Growth” issues for 
income and appreciation; also 10 under- 
valued stocks in the low and medium- 

Yours with a Monthi™ Trial” 


Test the accuracy of UNITED advices 
for yourself. We will send to new 
readers the Annual Forecast with list of 
20 Outstanding Stocks for 1946 and 
the weekly UNITED Service for one 
full month for only $1. 


Send $1 for Bulletin BK4 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


sone Boston 16, Mass. 


tions on the question whether the FCC 
should permit clear channel stations to 
go higher than 50,000 watts, or whether 
the clear channels should be broken 
down to permit more than one station 
to — on the present 24 1-A chan- 
nels, 

The survey was undertaken in an 
effort “to obtain information on the 
issue as to whether and to what extent 
the clear channel stations render a pro- 
gram service particularly suited to the 
needs of listeners in rural areas.” 

e Joint Committee—A joint govern- 
ment-industry committee was set up 
with Dallas W. Smythe, FCC chief 
economist, as chairman. Several indus- 
try members withdrew because of the 
type of questions submitted. They 


charged ethat, contrary to the Feq 
Communications Act, the go\em 
was attempting to into prog ra 

The Clear Channel Rede: t Se 
is generally satisfied with results of 
survey. The regional broadcasté¢ 5 a; 
however, that the survey proves 4 
contention that clear channel stutj 
are programed for the urban liste 
with little thought to the iced; 
rural dwellers. 

On the basis of the survey, in wh 
2,535 farm and nonfarm familics in 
counties were questioned, the Burea 
Agricultural Economics estimates ¢ 
9,920,000 rural homes have radio , 
of which 1,820,000 sets are not now 
working order, and that 1,880,000 na 
owned radios. 


SPRIESCH is ready 
to make Your 


Electronic and 
Mechanical Parts 
or Products! 


ee A SS 


Modern plants. Capacity for mass, precision 
production from miniature stampings to 
100-Ib. castings. Stocks for immediate vol- 
ume production. Competent, loyally co- 
operative engineering and operating per- 
sonnel. Twenty-six years of contract manu- 
facturing experience. Proverbial Spriesch 
INGENUITY. Economies in tooling-up and 
assemblies. We can supplement your pro- 
duction or entirely relieve you of its respon- 
sibilities to release your capital and time 
for market development and distribution. 
Ask us about co-operation on 


ELECTRONIC and 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES 
COMPONENT PARTS 
and SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
METAL PRODUCTS 
Let me send you our war-produced book, 

INGENUITY. 
Joseph J. Cheney 
President 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. Kea BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


Not entirely figurative, nor con- 

fined to wartime, is the pinch in chil- 
dren’s clothing. Traditional pattern 
sizes rarely agree with corresponding 
ages, and few take into account chil- 
dren’s tendency to get relatively 
thinner as they grow taller. 
@ Mail-Order ouses Slow—Last 
September the Bureau of Standards 
of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce at- 
tempted to remedy this by releasing 
its Proposed Commercial Standard 
on Body Measurements for the Siz- 
ing of Apparel for Infants, Babies, 
Toddlers, and Children, based on 
earlier surveys that included actual 
measurement of thousands of chil- 
dren (BW—Apr.22’39,p53). First to 
exploit the use of the recommended 
sizes is Hi-Line Co., New York 
manufacturers of pular-priced 
sports clothing for children. The 
mail-order houses’ annoyance is un- 
disguised. They had cooperated in 
the study and have been using its 
findings quietly for two years, but 
delayed public announcement until 
all details could be ironed out. 

Hi-Line’s W H W trademark 

stands for the weight, height, and 
waist measurements on the label of 
every garment. A size 4, for example, 
fits a child whose weight is 37 ib., 
height 40 in., and waist, 214 in.— 
average age 50 months. The ac- 
curacy of its fit is demonstrated by 
a 4-year-old (below, right), compared 
to a conventional size 4 (left). 
@ Other Features—Other tags on the 
belabeled W H W garments assure 
shoppers that the material is vat- 
dyed, Sanforized (pre-shrunk), and 
Drax-treated for water-repellency. 

Hi-Line hopes to establish its 


Fitting the Kiddies by W H W 


nid dow! 


hi 
W H W line as staple, rather than _ Soar 


style, merchandise by encouraging New C 
retailers to reorder sizes as needed inf ces be 
stead of an entire season’s requite-MB te in t 
ments at once. Distribution is nowfl chandi 
limited to one leading store in cachfag buy 
of 20 cities, but the line will not bell ustome 
exclusive when material shortages perfil New Yc 
mit greater production. Hi-Line’s of-. Kansa 
hand description of its slacks, jackets, their sé 
overalls, etc., is “ambisextrous,") (BW 
since they are suitable for both boysfitailers, 
and girls from one to six. slesmen 

e Bad With the Good—Typical offjund the 
shoppers’ enthusiastic response toffyarket m 
W H W-—due partly, perhaps, to the fore to ke 
acute shortages of children’s clothing far years 

of any kind—is the report that Mar- ago of res 
shall Field & Co. was sold out in 'g retail 

90 minutes. But Hi-Line is already Trade « 
feeling the penalty of such success: faying in 
A competitor is reportedly bringing Hhe 1939 | 
out a W W H_# line of toddlers Himes the 
clothing. hat the 1 
ago last | 
otal, wit 
igh as : 
tore buy 
Year-Re 
he bona 
determine 
bs a fash 
pood a lat 
ng busit 
promotio 
ganized t 
imported 
responsib 
Angeles s 
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led in Chicago 


Apparel manufacturers look 
January show for clew to city’s 
sgress in bid for recognition 
No. 2 U. S. fashion center. 


Aggressive Chicago apparel manufac- 

3, weighing prospects for next 
oith’s Annual Spring Market Open- 
ss, have begun to wonder how many 
the thousands of new retail buyers 
‘vo shopped Chicago markets for the 
st time during the war, will continue 
visit the market once shortages ebb. 
pes that attendance at January's 
w would provide a clew were 
mmed by the scarcity of hotel rooms. 
ponsors fear the room situation will 
id down attendance, make guesses 
bout Chicago future as a fashion cen- 
: hazardous. 
New Customers—Chicago apparel 
‘Houses benefited mightily from the 
‘Bpifts in buying habits brought on by 
‘Bperchandise shortages. Eastern sea- 
sard buyers, from Maine to Florida, 
customed to supplying all their needs 
‘> New York, migrated to Chicago, Dal- 
is, Kansas City, and the West Coast 
their search for any merchandise at 
| (BW—Sep.30’44,p32). Small town 
tailers, who normally bought from 
alesmen and the wholesale houses, 
ound they had to visit the Chicago 
parket more frequently than ever be- 

r¢ to keep goods on their racks. The 

at years also saw the opening in Chi- 
ago of resident buying offices for all the 

'g retail buying organizations. 

Trade estimates of increased apparel 
buying in Chicago range from double 
he 1939 volume of $95 million, to four 

mes the prewar figure. Best guess is 
hat the number of buyers visiting Chi- 
ago last year was 30% above the 1939 
otal, with some estimates running as 
igh as 30,000 buying visits by retail 
tore buyers. 

Year-Round Promotion—Dazzled by 
he bonanza, Chicago boosters in 1944 
ictermined to put Chicago on the map 

ks a fashion center, and nail down for 
pood a larger share of the national cloth- 
ing business. To carry on year-round 
promotion of Chicago styles, they or- 
ganized the Chicago Fashion Industries, 
mported Oscar Meinhardt, impresario 
responsible for building up the Los 
Angeles sports clothes market, to direct 
it 


C.F.I. likes to point to Chicago’s cen- 
tral location and the diversified charac- 
ter of the Chicago market, compared 
with the specialized markets in other 
western cities, as reasons for its con- 
tinued growth. Claims are also made 
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2024 


Railroads 


use many 
ACCO products / 


You see American Chain & Cable Company products in all types 
of locomotives and cars. You find them on tracks and in safety de- 
vices along the line. You notice them in shops where equipment 
is serviced. 

For example, railroads use valves made by the Reading-Pratt & 
Cady division. They require hoists made by the Wright division, 
as well as wire rope and slings made by the American Cable and 
Hazard divisions. 

Chain made by the American Chain division is used for coup- 
ling, switching, braking, signaling, loading, lifting, holding... 
and many other jobs. Other Acco products, including Reading 
Steel Castings, serve a variety of railroad needs. 


These are only a few of the primary products made by the 15 divisions 
of Acco: Chain « Wire Rope - Aircraft Cable « Fence « Welding Wire - 
Cutting Machines « Castings « Wire + Springs » Lawn Mowers + Bolts & 

Nuts « Hardness Testers « Hoists & Cranes + Valves 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


mS: 


x 


SA AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE :322%%28 


Fa 


to leadership in quality coats and suits, 
to the largest wash dress market in the 
country, and to first place in production 
of junior styles in the $10.75 and up 
brackets. 

To small retailers, the 25 large whole- 

sale houses specializing in spot deliver- 
ies off the rack are an additional Chi- 
cago attraction. 
@ Outlook—Conservative prophets of 
Chicago’s future place in the apparel 
trade believe that chances of holding 
the eastern trade are small, once mer- 
chandise is plentiful. They expect the 
resident buying offices to remain, but 
predict that Chicago’s best bet is to con- 
centrate on attracting retail buyers from 
the medium-sized department stores in 
the Middle West and South, and the 
small retailers who can afford few buy- 
ing trips to New York. 

Boosters of Chicago as the nation’s 
second apparel center point to two 
factors vga back development of a 
complete market to supply such retail- 
ers: (1) lack of low-priced dress houses 
and (2) three-way competition between 
firms located in the old wholesale dis- 
trict just west of the Loop, those now 
occupying space in the Merchandise 
Mart across the Chicago River, and the 
groups sponsoring the annual hotel 
shows, which hampers unified efforts. 


Chain Tax Blow 


Kentucky law, patterned 
on Huey Long’s successful levy, 
is ruled unconstitutional by a 
county circuit court. 


Back in 1935 a smart constitutional 
lawyer named Huey P. Long devised a 
Louisiana state law to tax the giant 
national chain stores without backhring 
on small, local chains, by making the 
graduated license tax rate applicable to 
chain stores’ Louisiana outlets contin- 
gent on the total number of stores they 
operated everywhere. 

So well did the Louisiana governor 
succeed that the law not only was u 
held by the U. S. Supreme Court (BW— 
May22’37,p15) but also was copied by 
South Dakota (1937), Kentucky (1940), 
Mississippi (1940), Florida (1941), and 
Utah (1941). 
e-First Setback—Last week Kentucky’s 
law, which levied taxes. ranging from 
$25 per unit for chains of less than 
six to $200 per unit for those with more 
than 250 (BW—Feb.3’40,p37), was de- 
clared unconstitutional by Franklin 


County Circuit Court on the ground 


GIMBELS HAS HOUSES—SO HAS MACY'S 


As federal, state, and municipal governments wrestled this week with the hous- 
ing shortage, the world’s two largest department stores—R. H. Macy and 
Gimbel Bros.—launched their battle of the prefabs. Both stores hit the Sunday 
editions simultaneously with full page ads (above), Gimbels offering a four- 
room bungalow for $2,399, Macy offering a selection of prefab homes with 
prices not advertised. Gimbels claims veterans will get “first crack” at their 
homes, made by Tovell Construction Co. of Baltimore, and to be delivered 
“as quickly as it’s physically possible to load them.” Macy’s are from Precision- 
Built Homes Corp., subsidiary of Homasote Co., Trenton, which was showing 
its prefabs in stores more than a year ago (BW—Nov.18'44,p52). 


84 


that it was discriminatory and lacks 
uniformity. This was the first judici 
setback for Huey Long’s brainchij 
although Utah’s law was killed ; 
1941 by referendum vote (BW —Ng 
1442,p72). An earlier Kentucky lay 
avowedly a revenue act, had been he 
illegal in 1939 by the state’s high 
tribunal, the Court of Appeals (BW 
Mar.25’39,p41). 

The second act was. labeled a poli 
power bill, but the court ruled 
since its provisions were substantia 
the same as the earlier law; and 
brought in about the same revenug 
“the conclusion [that it is unconsti 
tional] is inescapable.” 
¢ Refunds Possible—Unless the p 
ent decision should be reversed by th 
Court of Appeals, refunds totaling ; 
most $500,000 will be due the 29 chai 
which challenged the law in 1942. 

Since 1941, global hostilities hay 
temporarily halted the chain store-i 
dependent retailer wars that raged 
throughout the 1930’s, with most o 
the decisions going to independent 
(BW—Nov.14'42,p72). The independ 
ents’ wartime prosperity gave them littig® 
reason to carry on the fight. Seven anti 
chain bills were unsuccessfully introgil 
duced in various state legislatures ; 
1942, four during 1944, and ten this 
year. 


TAX FIGHT ESSAYS SOUGHT 


The National Tax Equality Assn. is 
enlisting the aid of college students i 
assembling material for its fight against 
the tax exempt status of cooperative 
(BW—Dec.30°44,p19) through an essay 
contest on the subject, “The Tax Priv 
ilege of Public Corporations and Co; 
operatives, and Its Impact on Private 
Enterprise.” 

N.T.E.A.’s letter outlining contes 
tules, mailed to schools which offer 
courses in public finance and taxation, 
points out that while the association} 
can supply material, it prefers to have 
the student find his own. 

First prize in the contest, which is 
open to college juniors, seniors, and 
graduate students, is $750 or remain- 
ing tuition and fees, with a $100 gratu- 
ity to the winner’s professor; second 

rize is $300 or senior year tuition and 
ees, with $75 for the teacher; third 
awards are $100 and $50, respectively.| 


GOOD NEIGHBOR MART 


Plans for an International Trade 
Mart have been made by a group of 
New Orleans businessmen. The market 
will be operated in New Orleans along 
the lines of the Chicago and San Fran 


{ 


cisco merchandise marts, but will fea- a 
ture goods of all nations, with par ic 
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Nature provides flexibility in every living, moving thing. 
Because there is always movement—vibration, expansion, 
contraction—in any fluid-conveying system, Barco Flexible 
Joints are needed to provide responsive, compensating move- 
ment through every angle. For over 30 years they have been 
accepted as the standard for such protection against strain 

'y-@and shock. For complete engineering information, write to 
Bareo Manufacturing Co., Not Inc., 1830 Winnemac Ave., 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


BARCO Mrxisie sonts Ei= 


FREE ENTERPRISE —THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


in Canada: The Holden Co., Lid., Montreal, Canada “MOVE IN 


responsive move- 
ment through every 
angle 


DIRECTION” 


STAINLESS STEELS 


IT SETS YOUR SIGHTS ON 


Talk about a ticklish job! If ever there was a need for 
close tolerance Stainless parts, it was on the famous 
Norden bombsight. And the parts were needed fast! 


For exumple, one small piece—the nerve center of the bombsight—was 
held to a tolerance of + .0001"’. It contained less than 1* worth of Carpenter 
Stainless, yet was listed as an $8.00 cost item. But actually, the $8.00 cost 
represented a saving, as compared with the work done when other steels 
were used. 


As one Factory Superintendent put it: “We have less rejections, better 
machining time, less trouble in straightening and longer tool life now 
that we’re using Carpenter Stainless No. § bar stock.” 


To give your products new sales appeal—corrosion resistance, wear resist- 
ance, a high strength/weight ratio—call on Carpenter for information 
about Stainless. Ever since the days when we invented the first Free-Machin- 
ing Stainless Steels, we have been helping designers and fabricators set 
their sights on doing it better, and at less cost, with Stainless. May we help 
you with your Stainless problems? 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY - READING, PA. 


arpenter 


) 
— Sas) 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford. 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 


ticular emphasis on Latin Americ» ; 
North American products. —_ 

Backers of the project are tl 
New Orleans men who conceiy 
built International House, a n 
mercial enterprise designed to incre 
trade with Latin America (B\ _[, 
25'43,p69). The new mart is plann 
as a market center for Latin Amcric, 
buyers of U. S. products and for | at 
American manufacturers who scl] th 
products in this country. 

The mart will be housed in a yy, 
air-conditioned building to be con 
pleted before the end of 1946. A total 
of 107,000 sq. ft. of display space willl DI 
be available for rental. . 

D 


Fair Trade Row §f ¢ 


Attempt of druggists to 
extend price maintenance law 
to national capital endangers 
entire price-fixing structure. 


It looks as though the country’s te- 
tail druggists, who never miss a chance 
to beat the drum for laws legalizing 
minimum resale price maintenance 
agreements between manufacturers and 
distributors, finally have overreached 
themselves in their latest bid for fair 
trade legislation. 

e FTC Is Aroused—As a result of their 
zeal in pressing a fair trade law in the 
District of Columbia, the druggists may 
have endangered the whole fair trade 
structure which they have carefully 
built up through the laws of 45 states 
(Texas, Missouri, and Vermont are the 
only exceptions) and the federal Miller- 
Tydings enabling amendment. For by 
carrying the fair trade banner into the 
nation’s capital, the druggists have 
stirred up a hornet’s nest of criticism 
on the part of various consumer groups 
which have their national headquarters 


in Washington, the influential Wash- Pr 
ington press, and—most importantly- gc 
the Federal Trade Commission. fie 
Hitherto relatively taciturn on this its 
subject, FTC has just unloosed a with- dc 
ering blast in the form of a report to 
Congress thoroughly damning fair trade F br 


and all its appurtenances, and castigat- ps 
ing the druggists as its foremost prac- i 
titioners. ot 
e Consumers Get Busy—Some weeks 4, 
ago a fair trade bill for the District, j 
sponsored by the National Assn. of Re- Cc 
tail Druggists, was introduced in the - 
Senate by Sen. Leverett Saltonstall. It 
was then referred to a subcommittee of 
the District of Columbia Committee 
where five witnesses (four of them from 
the drug trade) produced a favorable 
impression. Late last month the bill was 
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MANUFACTURING 
Order and Bling Systems 
Production Order Systems 
Purchase Order Systems 


Payroll Systems, Accounting Reports 


Salesmen's Bulletins, Price Book 
Sheets, Quotas, etc. 


Charts, Maps, Graphs, Drawings, etc. 


WHOLESALERS 


mero HELPS. 2S... 


Price Book Changes 


“DELIVER THE 97 | FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Daily, Weekly and Monthly Statements 


GOODS" ph Wisin tyne” 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Policy Card Records, Bulletins to Agents 


Reports, Statements & Abstracts 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Merchandise Orders, Service Orders 


Requisition and Purchase Order 
Systems, Bid Requests 


RAILROADS 


Passing CarReports, Operating Reports 
Car Interchange & Interline Exchange 
Accounting and Financial Statements 


MEAT PACKERS 


Order and Billing Systems 
Sales Bulletins and Price Lists 


Accounting and Financial Statements 


Profitable cetime operations stem from prompt delivery of 
ee ae accomplished—costs curtailed! Supreme in the 

eld of business systems, Ditto’s One-Writing Method has proved 
itself the easier—quicker—more economical way to get things 
done in every line of business. 


Without mats—without stencils—Ditto streamlines procedures 
of the most complex nature—takes routine office copying in stride 
—provides copies of anything written, typed or drawn in 1 to 8 
colors—assures photographic accuracy. Master sheets—on paper 
stock—are so inherently flexible that all, or any part, of data may 
be used (or added to) whenever, wherever needed. 


Call or write. today for 
more facts about Ditto. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
Accounting and Financial Reports 
Sales and Stock Reports 

Ruled Forms, Bulletins, etc. 


CHAIN STORES 

Warehouse Order and Billing 

Price Lists and Changes 

Advertising Layouts 
CONSTRUCTION & BUILDING 
Specifications, Bid Requests 
Drawings and Sketches 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING 
Printing Orders 

Advertising and Circulation Statistics 
Advertising Presentations 

Payroll Systems 

Reports and Statements 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Bulletins to Members, Credit Inquiries 
Statements and Reports 


ACCOUNTANTS 
Profit and Loss Statements 


Balance Sheets, Audit Reports 
Ruled Forms, Working Papers 


GOVERNMENTS 
Accounting Reports, Bid Requests 
Purchase Orders 

Engineering Drawings 

Charts and Graphs 
Specifications 


Material Lists L> : 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


DITTO, Inc., 642 S. Oakley Bivd., 

Chicago 12, Ill. ° 

Please send us free, without obligation, actua. 
forms and literature showing how Ditto can 
be used in our business. 


a a 


CHICAGO 14, 


Another 


GREAT STRIDE 
FORWARD 


LATCHING 
NEROTROLS 


again prove the versatility 
of the Aerotrol “400” 
Series relays 


Latching Aerotrols are the newest devel- 
opment in the Cook line of Aerotrol 
relays. Individual Aerotrols, since their 
development to meet modern aircraft 
requirements, have found many other 
applications in the electrical and elec- 
tronic industry due to their easy adapt- 
ability in meeting demands for a small, 
rugged and accurate relay. 

Among these applications have been 
many requests to Cook engineers for 
latching type Aerotrols. These requests 
have since been fulfilled with relays of 
the type illustrated above. This design 
now makes it possible to combine any 
two Aerotrols of similar or different 
types into a latching relay that presents 
all of the outstanding features of each 
Aerotrol. Combinations of two single 
pile-up relays, two double pile-up relays, 
a single and a double pile-up relay or 
Cook heavy current Aerotrols are now 
available. 

All of the same outstanding features 
remain; made of the finest relay mate- 
rials; craftsmanship in design and con- 
struction; spread terminals for easy 
wiring; space saving; and the numerous 
other features which are more fully 
described in the new Aerotrol booklet 
now on the press. A request on your 
letterhead will bring one of these book- 
lets to you upon completion. 


A Product of the Magnetronic Division of | 


— 


4 OOK FELEcTRIC 


bLLINOEUS 


reported out favorably by a vote of four 
to one. 

At this point consumer interests, in- 

cluding the American Assn. of Univer- 
sity Women, Consumers Union, and 
the League of Women Shoppers—all 
long-time foes of fair trade—got wind 
of the bill, demanded further hearings 
before the full committee. Shopping 
the District and nearby Maryland and 
Virginia stores for identical trademarked 
merchandise, the consumers presented 
evidence that District prices were much 
lower. FTC and the Justice Dept. 
were asked to submit their views. 
e Exhaustive Report—F TC, which has 
long been waiting for just such an op- 
portunity, wasted no time in presenting 
an exhaustive report which maintained, 
in summary, that the fair trade laws con- 
stitute a restraint of free competition 
and that the Miller-Tydings amend- 
ment should be repealed. Among the 
points made by FTC: 

(1) Resale price maintenance makes 
no distinction between price compe- 
tition which is economically sound, and 
in the interests of the consumer, and 
that which is economically unsound 
and detrimental to both business and 
the consumer. 

(2) Price-maintained brands usually 
have suffered a decline in volume in 
chains, department stores, and other 
mass-merchandising outlets; there has 
been a corresponding gain in volume 
for brands which are not price-fixed, in- 
cluding the retailers’ private brands. 

(3) FTC cited the Justice Dept.’s 
findings in a number of antitrust suits 
involving the fair trade laws as evidence 
that the vertical price-fixing which is 
legalized by the fair trade laws inevi- 
tably leads to horizontal price-fixing— 


SPACE PRINTER 


A new antenna (right) recently 
erected by Finch Telecommunica- 
tions, Inc., atop a New York sky- 
scraper symbolizes the rebirth of “ra- 
dio newspapers” printed in the read- 
er’s home by facsimile—a much-pub- 
licized development that before the 
war did not go beyond experimental 
stages (BW —Mar.11°39,p28). Within 
30 days Finch will start test broad- 
casting; regular transmission of news, 
pictures, cartoons, and other printed 
matter will follow. But before Finch 
or anyone else can sell facsimile time, 
standards must be set; the speed at 
which the paper receiving the image 
moves, for the manufacture and sale 
of up-to-date receiving sets. 


restrictive agreements among 
turers and among retailers 
@ Settlement Possible Now—T) 
Dept. can be counted on to b: no 
scathing than FTC. Antitrust y 
against both the N.A.R.D. and the } 
tional Wholesale Druggists Assi. (p 
—Feb.21'42,p50), postponed during } 
war, are still on the department's boo) 
It now seems possible that both sy 
will be settled, via consent decre, 
within the next few weeks. 
Significantly, N.W.D.A. did not jo 
with N.A.R.D, in sponsoring the §; 
tonstall bill. Neither did the Americ 
Fair Trade Council, organization 
manufacturers of trademarked goof 
outside the drug field (BW—Oct.6'4 
p87). The council, apparently believir 
that it’s best to let sleeping dog; lie. 
not boosting the druggists’ current carj 
aign to put teeth in the Feld-Cra 
ford fair trade law in New York Stat 
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Men and women stop to marvel at a helicopter. 
There is something miraculous about a machine 
that hangs or moves in the sky without wings or 
propeller. And flies forward, sideways or back- 
ward—hovers in one spot—rises or descends 
vertically, linking air travel with the ground, to 
make flying an easy step to anywhere. 


The helicopter’s high crowd appeal was shown 
(above) a few months agoin a demonstration of 
the Kellett XR-8 military model at Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, under sponsorship of the 
U.S. Army Air Forces. 


With the ease of a hummingbird, the XR-8 
flew in, high over the crowd, and settled to rest 
in a space only 100 feet square. Then the heli- 
copter soared straight up, backed, swung from 
side to side like a pendulum, whirled, hovered. 
Finally it sped forward, at a faster clip than a 
motor car let loose on an express highway, in 
complete mastery of speed, height and direction: 
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Philadelphia Evening Bulletin Photo 


Just what the public’s keen interest in heli- 
copters will mean in future industrial and com- 
mercial uses for this unique type of machine is 
more than we at Kellett Aircraft can forecast. As 
the oldest American designers and producers of 
rotary-winged craft, we consider one of the 
helicopter’s most valuable features something 
we did not design or make—its inherent “crowd 
appeal,” even to a nation which accepts modern 
streamlined trains and 400 mile-an-hour air- 
planes without a second glance. 


Operating details, including cost and pay- 
load, may postpone the widest practical appli- 
cation of the helicopter. However, specialized 
money-making applications seem close at hand. 
Kellett Aircraft and other important organiza- 
tions in the helicopter field are devoting time, 
money and experience to hasten the day when 
these craft will meet the expectations of their 
most loyal boosters—the American public. 
Kellett Aircraft Corporation, Upper Darby, Pa: 


KELLETT HELICOPTERS 


"Yes sir! We have 


steel ready for your 


reconversion 


needs... 


lb 4 


ii 

| : 

! + O present stocks include all standard grades and sizes of U-S-S 

Stainless Steels, and a complete line of Carbon Steel Products. 

ibs These stocks are being increased as rapidly as circumstances per- 
K (c mit. Our aim is to have the widest possible variety of materials on 
ie. hand to help you speed reconversion efhciently and resume peace- 


| time production quickly. 
When you need steel, steel products, tools, equipment or 
machinery, get in touch with the nearest of our nine warehouses. 
; They are located in key manufacturing areas, and deliveries can be 
made quickly to any point. If it should happen that an order can- 
not be filled by one warehouse, it usually can be shipped promptly 
from another. 

Every order and inquiry, whether for a pound or a carload, 
receives courteous attention and prompt action. 


States Steel presents The Theatre 
Guild on the Air. American 


( EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United ) 
) % 
Broadcasting Company coast-to- j 


STEEL Sy, 
> ’y, 


coast network. Consult your 


~% 

% 
: - zy 
newspaper for time and station. 4 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90), ILL. - BRUnswick 2000 NEWARK (1), N. J. + Bigelow 3-5920 


if BALTIMORE (3), MD. - Gillmor 3100 REctor 2-6560 - BErgen 3-1614 
BOSTON ~- (Allston 34), MASS. PITTSBURGH (12), PA. - CEdar 7780 

STAdium 9400 = ST. LOUIS (3), MO. - MAin 5235 

CLEVELAND (14), ©. - HEnderson 5750 9 TWIN CITY ~- St. Paul (4), Minn. 

MILWAUKEE (1), WIS. - Mitchell 7500 NEstor 2821 


UNFEED STATES STREL 


Scophony Suit 
Justice Dept. charges th; 
American and British companied 


a ) 

monopolized television patenifilt siv 

for movie reproduction. Scopho 
1 syster 


Determined that the country 
industries shall get off to the night p 
war start—unhampered by monopo)ist 
trade practices, restrictive patent agre: 
ments, and the like—the Justice De 
has wasted no time moving into ¢! 
field of television. 

e Patent Monopoly Charged—1)};; 
week the department's trust busters fil 
civil action against Paramount Pictur 
Inc., and its wholly owned subsidia: 
Television Productions, Inc.; Gener 
Precision Equipment Corp., largest s1 
gle stockholder in Twentieth Centun 
Fox Film Corp.; Scophony Corp. ; 
America; Scophony, Ltd., of Gre 
Britain; and various individuals. Thy 
Justice Dept. charge: that the defend 
ants have conspired to restrict an 
monopolize use of Scophony’s poten 
tially valuable patents for projection of 
large-scale television images on motion 
picture screens (BW—Mar.24’45,p92 

As the trust busters see it, British 
Scophony, hungry for dollar exchange, 
set up American Scophony in 1942 with 


superson 
ether 
ductions 
their in 
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of telev 


P.S. 


Paramount and General Precision ac- od 
quiring a 50% interest for a reported. pil 
total of $25,000, plus a subsequent, neric 
$25,000 for licensing rights. 84), | 
¢ Two Systems Covered—The remaining aa C 


50% of stock was held by Scophony,Biy.. he 
Ltd., and private individuals. The te- 


” for 
sult of this deal, charges the Justice a 
Dept., was that American Scophony oeuanit 
obtained exclusive _— toe exploit and te it 
monopolize the Scophony patents in the ake, 


Western Hemisphere; the British com- slant’ 


pany received corresponding rights inf Voi 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Color 
The government's complaint alleges Hf jeg 
begin: 
further that the American company § nai 
was operated in a way which insured @ gaunt 
Television Productions and General Pre: @ gig 
cision against having to turn over the vice-p 
Scophony patents to American com- @ Gam, 
petitors with whom they have cross- ing t 
licensing agreements. tice 
e Company Backs Suit—Chief support §§ gion 
for the government's suit appears to @ oi 
come, somewhat ironically, from Amer- majo 


ican Scophony, which asserts that it has tribu 


been thwarted by Television Produc @ j,. 
tions and General Precision in efforts & tics 
to develop and license its patents. Last Ti nace 
summer Paul Raibourn of Television & crcy 


and Earle Hines of General resigned the 
from Scophony’s board of directors. Gok 

Since the company’s bylaws provide  })'4 
that no decisions can be made at mcet- 2 
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« at which a director from at least 
« of these two companies is not 
esent, Scophony has been hamstrung 
er since. Arthur Levey, president of 
merican Scophony and a defendant in 
suit (along with Raibourn and 
fines), describes the government’s ob- 
«tives as “laudable.” 
Scophony now holds patents covering 
9 systems of television image projec- 
jon, the “supersonic” and the “skia- 
yon.” The supersonic system was dem- 
strated, before the war, in theaters 
, both Great Britain and this country. 
The newer skiatron system has not been 
ed States. Privately, 
tice Dept. officials declare that the 
tiatron system, used during the war to 
mirge radar pictures, is one of the 
biogest developments in electronics. 
ome Di ent—Not all members 
f the television and movie industries 
see. Many in each trade are skeptical 
s to the practical value of both the 
upersonic and skiatron systems, doubt 
hether competitors of Television Pro- 
juctions and General were injured by 
their inability to obtain licenses from 
merican Scophony. Other companies 
in the U. S.—notably the Radio Corp. 
of America—are reported to be working 
independently toward their own systems 
of television image projection. 


. 


On the heels of the first intrastore 
television demonstration, at Gimbel’s 
in Philadelphia, using Radio Corp. of 
America equipment (BW—Dec.8’45, 
p84), General Electric Co. announces 
that Chicago’s Marshall Field & Co. 
has held for over a year “priority No. 
\" for the purchase of a G. E. intra- 
store system. . . . Federal and state 
permits have been issued for construc- 
tion in Colorado of a plant to produce 
uke, the Japanese national liquor; the 
plant’s potential market would be 5,000 
Nisei—of a total of 7,000 transferred to 
Colorado from the West Coast at the 
beginning of the war—who expect to 
remain in the state. .. . Apparently un- 
daunted by his previous foray into 
radio, Elliott Roosevelt has become 
vice-president and a 5% stockholder in 
Camden (Ark.) Radio, Inc. . . . Charg- 
ing that William H. Kirkpatrick, dis- 
trict court judge, has “abused” judicial 
discretion in handling its million-dollar 
suit against Warmer Bros. and other 
major motion picture producers and dis- 
tributors, William Goldman Theaters, 
Inc., independent movie chain, has pe- 
titioned the circuit court to transfer the 
case to a on So trial. Previously the 
circuit court had reversed the action of 
the district court, which threw out 
Goldman Theaters’ suit (BW —Aug. 


It’s a pipe 


That’s the impression conveyed by the skill of pipe-laying 
crews ... the facility with which their machines march across 
the countryside. Wherever this job is moving smartly along, 
you'll find smooth-running wire rope at work. 


¥% Builders of crude oil, products and gas lines rate 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope a prime helper in meeting 
tight schedules. Its strong steel wires, freed from internal 
stress, have flexibility suited to multiple bends on 
all types of equipment. For industrial lifts, pliable 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings provide companion 
handling ease and productivity. Today you can readily obtain 
these patented constructions. Write them into your 
specifications: Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 
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Wage Precedent? 


Fact finders in oil dispute 
expect reaction to the Sinclair 
settlement and pronouncement 
of policy on “ability to pay.” 


Washington was hopefully watching 
the oil wage case this week, seeing in 
it a possibility of a precedent that might 
calm the troubled labor waters. The 
cause for hope was fourid in a. settle- 
ment reached between the Sinclair Oil 
Co. and C.1.O.’s Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union which provides an 18% 
wage increase—compromising the un- 
ion’s 30% increase demand and mak- 
ing it possible for the Navy to return 
the Sinclair properties to private man- 
agement. 

e First Fact Finders—The Sinclair deal 
was announced on the eve of the initial 
meeting of the President’s fact-finding 
board, impaneled to make investigations 
in the oil dispute. This board, the first 
of those which Truman has announced 
he will name in every major labor dis- 


MEN AGAINST PESTS 


Contenders for the odd-job cham- 
pionship are John Mcllroy who 
erases mustaches in New York sub- 
ways, and John Amos who shoots Los 
Angeles pigeons. For 30 years, Mc- 
Ilroy, an employee of the New York 
Subways Advertising Co., has com- 
bated doodlers; for ten, Amos of 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power & 
Light has knocked pigeons off power 
lines to reduce the contingency of 
short circuits. His tools, erasers and 
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pute affecting the public imterest, is 
currently hearing what the union and 
the other large oil companies have to 
say about their differences. These re- 
volve around the gap left between the 
union’s 30% wage demand and the 
15% offer made by most of the com- 
panies. 

Meanwhile, except for the Sinclair 
properties, the Navy maintains control 
of the nation’s petroleum refineries 
after a strike last November was ended 
by the President’s use of his wartimie 
seizure powers. 
@ Policy Decision Awaited—The oil fact 
finders were in recess most of this week, 
awaiting what was described as a basic 

licy decision which had to be formu- 
ated on the highest government level. 
It was to be an answer to an objection 
raised by oil management to the union’s 
assertion that it would not be bound by 
any recommendations of the panel un- 
less company prices and profits were 
taken into account. As with the auto 
workers, the oil union bases its demands 
on the companies’ alleged “ability to 
pay.” Government refusal to determine 
immediately the relationship of indus- 
try prices and profits to federally rec- 


poster patches, McIlroy claims 36,000 
mustaches wiped off during his career; 
Amos, who uses traps and ladders, 
puts his total bag at 95,000 pigeons. 


ommended wage increases forced 4 
panel’s adjournment. 

Such a determination, if it is i), f,, 
of the union’s position, may indie th, 
other oil companies to settle “v: intar. 
ily” with the union on the 18° },;; 
pioneered by Sinclair. It will also ha, 
a direct influence on the conduct of th, 
fact finding in the General \oto; 
case for which preliminary consul t:tioy 
were held in Washington this wee 
(page 102). 


F.A.A. War Chest 


Foremen pledge fund to 
push court fight for right to 
bargain. Union asks elections 
in about 30 big plants. 


The account will definitely be o 

legal processes rather than strikes fron 
here on to achieve the bargaining recog 
nition and powers sought by the Fore 
man’s Assn. of America, independen 
union of supervisors and largest in th 
field. That was the decision of last 
week’s convention of delegates in Dc 
troit representing more than 100 chap 
ters in automobile, steel, and other in 
dustries. 
e Going to the Courts—The foremen 
figure that their best bet lies in the 
courts, in view of recent National Labor 
Relations Board decisions upholding 
their right to bargain. The latest 0 
these decisions ordered Packard Moto: 
Car Co. to begin negotiations with 
F.A.A. (BW—Dec.15’45,p108). 

With Packard tuming down this 
order, NLRB will go into federal court 
to seek judicial backing for its posi- 
tion. Ultimately, it is expected, this 
case will wind up in the Supreme Coutt, 
thereby finally defining clearly the 
scope and sphere of foremen’s bargain- 


ng units. 

e Planning a War Chest—To press this 
action and others which may follow, 
F.A.A. voted a special $3 assessment on 
its membership at the Detroit conven- 
tion. On the basis of the union’s claim 
to more than 40,000 members, this 
would make a substantial war chest, 
usable not only for legal expenses but 
also to bolster the treasury of union 
headquarters. 

Right behind the Packard case, 
F.A.A. has many others coming into 
focus. It now has petitions on file with 
NLRB for elections in about 30 plants. 
Some of the big corporate names of the 
country are included—U. S$. Rubber. 
Hudson, and Kelsey-Hayes Wheel in 
Detroit, Carnegie-Illinois Steel in Gary, 
White Motor in Cleveland, meeting 
house at Springfield, Mass., Goodric 
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Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


FROM ANGELFOOD CAKE TO A FOUR-LANE HIGH- 
WAY .. . An electric egg beater and a concrete mixer 
are alike in principle! Each is a rotating mechanism in- 
volving factors of speed and load, and each requires anti- 
friction bearings such as ses produces. 

Whether the device be a little household contrivance or a 
big industrial installation . . . where the bearings must 
be able to “take it” from the standpoint of shock load, 
thrust load and radial load . . . sccm makes the bearing 
for the purpose. For acs has pioneered in practically all 
industries and has developed ball and roller bearings of 
many types and sizes. 

Manufacturers and mechanics alike recognize that the =csr 
trademark symbolizes the best in the field, and they appre- 
ciate the long life, low maintenance cost and high per- 
formance standards of sts equipped machines. 
Whatever your questions . . . whatever your needs, it 
will pay you to consult an =sse engineer. Now as always 
he is the man to help you select . . . 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


ras : 
bag 


_ KF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA, PA. 


HOW TO CUT-A CORNER... 
aud wakea more Sateable Product! 


Cut Corners in COSTS Too . .. Make Your Product Without Costly 
GEARS « BEARINGS © UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
STOW FLEXIBLE SHAFTING Replaces Them All! 


@ You'll gain more than increased saleability for 
your product, when you design from a STOW Flexible 
Shaft out! You'll save money . . . on costly gears, on 
bearings, universals . . . Save on assembly, where one 
quickly installed unit will slash off hours of labor... 
Save hours of servicing, by elimination of mechanical 
complications. Combine lowered costs with added 
profits on more units—due to the increased sales appeal 
of your product—and you'll see why you and every key 
' man in your plant should learn all 
about the new applications of time- 
tested STOW Fiexible Shafting! 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK TODAY!... 


It’s full of informetion thet on alert executive 
needs to know! 


STOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
425 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Pleose send me a copy of “The How & Why of 


Flexible Shafting.” () 


Nome : Title... . 

Compeny MANUFACTURING (CO. 
Street aut inecloentisigilinbiagahcaanina oa 
City .. Sete... 


in Akron. (NLRB had erroneoisly ;. 
ported that F.A.A. withdrew its ‘¢le, 
tion petition for Goodrich. The Akzo; 
company which the union abaido; 
was Sun Rubber.) 

@ New Faces on Board—P; 
Robert H. Keys, who has held }iis 
since F.A.A: was organized, was u 
mously reelected. But a numbe 
new faces appeared on the exec 
board, and this board was put on a “‘p; 
fessional” basis as never before 
F.A.A.’s brief history. 

Seven of the board’s 16 members ar 
on the union’s payroll, rather tha 
merely = representatives. Three arg 
national representatives, working out 0 
Detroit, and four are regional director 
attached to operations radiating out o 


Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


No Fact Finding 


One Greyhound bus grour 
signs with union and hope rises 
that others will follow to ave 
U. S. probe of all issues. 


The agreement reached this weck be 
tween Southwestern Greyhound, mem 
ber of the closely integrated Grey 
hound System, and the A.F.L. Amal 
gamated Assn. of Street Electric Rail 
way & Motor Coach Employees did 
more than settle a nine-state strik¢ 
of 1,200 Greyhound employees by gi 
ing them a compromise wage increase, 
Significantly, it marked a first break 
in a seven-week deadlock between eight 
Greyhound companies, operating in 27 
states, and the union. 
Source of Optimism—Hence, hope 
was growing for a speedy end of the 
Giephounel tie-up, although at mi. 
week the general situation appeared 
unchanged outside the Southwest. More 
than 4,000 A.F.L. drivers and passcn- 
ger agents were maintaining their strike 
against Pennsylvania Greyhound and 
the Central Greyhound group of sii 
companies, all headed by R. W. Budd fMhrisem 


as president. Stations were closed; 10!l-§ Snow 
ing stock was idle. Conciliation effortsfiilleys, 
were stalled. acific 


The optimistic viewpoint was notffhow p! 
due solely to the Southwestern Grey-BRages 1 
hound settlement, in which drivers ac- J Outs 
cepted a 5¢-a-mile wage rate, since the Mpove + 
southwestern situation differed in terms meric 
and working conditions from the north- Mere tk 
eastern situation. (Southwestern drivers Hhovem 
had been getting 4.875¢ a mile, in-Jiative 
cluding slow-speed bonus. Terminal olitan 
employees accepted an increase of $) 
a month, plus a general 123% increase 
when the work-week drops to 40 hours. 

More to the point in the hope for 
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of six You can go skiing or pick roses in Oregon at 
Budd f#hristmas time. 
-roll-f§ Snow is a rarity in a vast area of Oregon's western 
fforts alleys, warmed by prevailing westerly winds from the 
acific ocean. But there are easily’ reached, mile-high 
not {ow playfields in all-year recreational areas of mountain 
Stey- Rages which shelter this fertile garden. 
s ac- ff Outstanding is $1,000,000 Timberline Lodge, 6000 feet 
> the fbove sea level on 11,245-foot Mount Hood, one of 
erms @merica’s most climbed and most skied glacial peaks. 
orth- Jere the winter sports season lasts nine months, from 
ivers [Movember to July. This massive, hospitable lodge of 
_ in-Mative boulders and woods is only 63 miles from metro- 
ninal #folican Portland, where roses are in bloom at Christmas. 
f $5 9% Spectacular natural ski courses, rivaling those in the 
ease flps, surround the lodge. Imagine ascending 1000 addi- 
ona on Timberline’s mile-long ski chair, then 
| for Riding fast trails downhill to Government Camp at 3888 
ret. ee are difficult tournament trails—some as long as 
\945 Mur miles—for expert skiers. Slalom stars and jumpers 


JRE YOU MAY CHOOSE... 


Ra A WHITE CHRISTMAS 
f& = , —-OR A GREEN CHRISTMAS 


thrill to world-famous slopes and jumping hills. And in 
the same vicinity are gentle, open slopes for the beginner. 

In summer, Mount Hood terrain is taken over by 
horseback riders, fishermen, golfers and climbers. 

Timberline is only one example in the remarkable 
climate ‘‘selectivity’’ that helps make Oregon an ideal 
vacation land—and creates a tourist business out-ranked 
only by our $280,000,000 agricultural income and our 
$238,000,000 lumber industry. 


ONE NEWSPAPER ALWAYS LEADS...IN OREGON IT’S 


The Oregonian 


The Great Newspaper of the West— Portiand, Oregon 


You can draw on 70 Years 
of TAFT-PEIRCE 
EX PERIENCE 


IN TOOLING AND PRODUCING & 


At one time or another, every basic industry has been served by 
The Taft-Peirce Contract Division in one or all of its phases: 
Engineering, design, re-design, model-building, tooling, building 
of special machines or parts, and finally the production of any 
quantity, large or small, of parts or complete mechanisms and 
products. Come V-J Day, all this varied experience will be at your 
service again, implemented as always by the top-grade men and 
machines traditionally associated with The Taft-Peirce Manu- 
facturing Company of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. Many de- 
partments have available capacity at present. Preliminary ar- 
rangements may be discussed now, if you like, so that you may 
satisfy yourself as to what so many industrialists mean when, speak- 
ing frankly out of their own experience, they give you this advice: 


For Design, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing... 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


settlement of the widespread 
was an apparent reluctance on + 
of the companies to let the di.pute 
into the Administration’s curren 
cedure of fact finding, and a » 
belief in transportation that t/ic 
alternative to that might be a <csy; 
tion of direct negotiating and 2 cy 
promise settlement. 
e Companies Limit Scope—R¢ pres 
tatives of the disputants were 
moned to Washington last weck a 
at a conference before federal conc] 
tors, were asked to agree to subinissic 
of their controversy to a fact-findi 
panel. 

The union indicated it would ag 
if all points in dispute were includd 
The two companies, however, refu 
fact finding unless it were limited 
the lone dispute over wages. W orki 
conditions, equally important in ¢ 
background issues of the strike, m 
be left to negotiations since, the coy 

nies maintained, even “capable ar 
air-minded men” not familiar with ¢ 
industry could not. work out equitab 
answers to such technical problems. 
e An Order Seen Likely—As a resv 
conciliators announced that the co 
pany had rejected fact finding and-f 
the time—government intervention w 
blocked. But there was a growing qud 
tion of just how long it would be befo 
the government used its sound arg 
ment—the need for operation of eve 
transportation system—to order in 
effect the fact-finding program it hi 
first offered as a voluntary peace mov 

A compromise agreement on term 

to which company and union hay 
clung stubbornly since Nov. 1 is gai 
ing favor as an alternative. The uni 
demanded a pay rate of 5.75¢ per mi 
for drivers and a 30% wage incrca 
for terminal and garage iietoyecs. 1 
company offered 5.3¢ a mile west ( 
Pittsburgh and 5.4¢ east of Pittsburg 
for drivers, and 10% for nonoperati 
personnel. Both company and_ unid 
said that their figures were final. 
e Might Settle for Less—But with t 
strike drawing out, the union indicate 
it might agree on less—if the companiq 
would permit it the semblance of a pre 
gener’ victory. And with the thre 
of fact finding and growing public di 
satisfaction, companies have indicate 
they might bargain on those terms. 


TRUCE AT SKF 


Work was returning to normal th 
week at the SKF Industries plant 
Philadelphia after an eleven-week stnik 
of C.I.O. steelworkers had run th 
amut of violence, injunctions, sui 
or damages, and wholesale charges an 
countercharges.. But there was stron 
doubt that more than a truce had bec 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS USE 


With five modern, efficient factories 
and more than 60 years of experience, 
TENSION KNOWS HOW to make better 
envelopes for every business use. Papers 
from the best mills in the country—the 
most modern envelope making equip- 
ment, and skilled craftsmen assure 
finest quality in Tension Envelopes. 
Discuss your mailing, filing or packag- 
ing problems with a Tension representa- 
tive. Write or phone our nearest factory. ° 


Manufacturers Selling®Direct to Users 
* 


s 
NSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION «+ NEW YORK 14,N. Y., 345 Hudson St. © “ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 


DLIS 15, MINN., 500 S$. 5th ST. © *DES MOINES 14, |OWA, 1912 Grand Ave. « “KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
e *Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Fact-Finding 


The fact-finding board named by 
President Truman in the General 
Motors strike—and accepted by the 
union with alacrity after it had bit- 
terly castigated the idea of federal 
fact finding—doesn’t have on it the 
personnel that the President origi- 
nally wanted. That both the parties 
involved in the dispute were hostile 
to fact finding did not make the job 
any more attractive. 

There are two principal reasons 
why the Auto Workers Union re- 
versed itself sharply and pledged co- 
operation to the three-man board: It 
is clear that the company wants fact 
finding even less than the union 
does; the personnel of the board 
meets C.1.O. approval. 

The union envisions itself making 
certain. arithmetical allegations be- 
fore the board that the company will 
challenge. The union’s position will 
be that, if these figures are wrong, 
the company must prove this by 
opening its books. And the strike 
leaders think that, to avoid doing 
that, G.M. will make a more accept- 
able counterproposal on wages. 


Personnel 


In banking on the success of this 
strategy, the union counts on cooper- 
ation of the fact-finders. It evaluates 
the board like this: 

Chairman Walter Stacy—a Rail- 
way Labor Act fact-finder from way 
back—is a peace-at-any-price labor 
man. If he concludes that it will take 
a 17% wage increase to end the 
strike, that’s what he'll be for; if an 
18% boost will be required, he’ll be 
for that. 

Lloyd Garrison, another board 
member, is looking for a job. He 
has resigned the deanship of the 
University of Wisconsin Law School 
—to which it is rumored he went 
originally because he was ambitious 
for a seat on the U.S. Supreme 
Court, for which Wisconsin offered 
a much better address than New 
York City—and his position as Na- 
tional War Labor Board chairman 
terminates with the — of that 
agency. Smooth, urbane, his great 
talent on NWLB was finding ration- 
alizations for prolabor dec‘sions. The 
union considers him very friendly. 

Milton Eisenhower, the third fact- 


finding board member, has a promi- 
nence of his own, independent of 
that of his military brother. Labor 
recalls that he achieved that promi- 
nence as an assistant to Henry A. 
Wallace in the days when that out- 
spoken friend of the C.1.0. was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. It classifies 
Eisenhower as “Wallace-minded.” 
The arithmetic and figures that 
the auto union keeps talking about 
and which, it feels sure, the corpo- 
ration will go to some lengths to 
avoid makin ublic, involve cost 
data on 1946 and 1947 G.M. mod- 
els. These calculations—how much, 
for example, G.M. will spend to 
make a Chevrolet motor on a pro- 
jected output of a million a year— 
are labeled “top secret” in the auto 
industry. The union, with sources of 
its own, thinks it has a pretty exact 
idea of what the figures are and, ac- 
cordingly, a pretty definite notion 
of how much it can really get in a 
wage increase from the corporation. 
20% increase offer would settle 
the strike in ten minutes, 


Ford 


Despite the ee and im- 
portance of the G.M. strike, atten- 
tion in Detroit focuses on the nego- 
tiations at Ford. A G.M. strike is, 
after all, simply a re-run of a familiar 
script. At Ford, however, Detroit 
sees an original effort to do some 
two-way collective bargaining with a 
union which has rarely been induced 
to discuss anything with an employer 
except its own demands. 

It is an error, however, to im- 

ute too much subtlety to the Ford 

otor Co. representatives—John 
Bugas and Mel Lindquist, back- 
stopped by Henry Ford II. They are 
7 three young men doing a job, 
and doing it simply. 

It’s an old Ford habit to assume 
that the shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line, and 
the company, determined that it is 
vital to curb the union’s irresponsi- 
bility, is heading straight for that 
objective. But the ingenuous quality 
of the company’s directness is high- 
ly novel in a field where most move- 
ment, as in a game of chess, is 
oblique and peripheral and where 
maneuvering becomes an end in it- 
self frequently ranking in importance 
above the final outcome. 


won. A national steel strike }\as | 
set for Jan. 14, so SKF can fee! suze 
~~ three weeks of work on its ao 
mulation of orders. 

With both management and yp 
weary of a long stalemate, first «fforts 
SKF of Philadelphia’s joint labor- 
agement volunfary mediation m chip 
—set up just prior to the end of the 
(BW—Aug.4'45,p105)—bore fruit. 4 
two meetings, a give-and-take agicemd 
was reached. Later, SKF workers alm 
unanimously indorsed their leaders’ 
ommendation to end their walkout 
the new terms. 

The company agreed to drop its sj 
for $2 million damages against 
union (BW—Nov.3’45,p104), the uni 
to drop unfair labor practice charg 
which it had filed with the Natio 
Labor Relations Board. The par 
promised to work out an interim agr 
ment to govern relations until NLR 
is able to hold an election to determi 
if the C.I.O. union still has a majo 
at SKF. 

The union could figure that the ey 
of the walkout cost it nothing ay 
cleared away minor issues to make pd 
sible concerted action on bigger qué 
tions ahead. 


UNION LAW BITES UNION 


Even labor unions do not have 
course to injunctions in the State 
Washington when the action fro 
which they seek relief is the picketi 
of another labor union. 

So declared the Washington Supre1 
Court last week in a rigid, thouch d 
vided, construction of the state’s “Li 
tle Norris-La Guardia Act” denying u 
of the injunction as a weapon in lab 
disputes. 

On petition of the C.1.0., strikir 
A.F.L. members had been enjoined | 
the lower courts from picketing at t 
gates of lumber mills which empl H 
C.1.O. labor under contract (BW—Ded hi 
1’45,p103). 

A five-man majority of the state 
highest court held freedom of speech (aj Th 


expressed by picketing) to be inviolat@il cars, 
and the five declared that it was an in tion 
cidental matter, for which other legal chase 


remedies were available, if the picketin 


caused the C.1.O. to violate its contracts, ¥° 
with employers. Three justices dig sides 
sented. offer 

A.F.L. fir workers involved in th@ pres: 


tests were back at work when the oping] wy 
ions were rendered, their demand for 
wage increase of 20¢ an hour settled 
for 15¢. In behalf of the C.1.0. work 
ers, who won a wage increase withou 
striking, negotiators last week won ai 
additional and retroactive 24¢ an hour 
bringing the C.I.O. scale up to th 
AFL. minimum of $1.05. 
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Higher speeds... more pay-load... 
with these 30 Reynolds-designed aluminum 


trikin box cars now on the rails— more coming! 


1ed 
at t 


= Tae GLEAMING ANSWERS to the problems of resistance . . . increased load capacity . . . center of 
ae higher freight speeds— more pay-load per train— gravity, when empty, only 48" above the rail, which 
stately t€ Mow rolling the rails all over the U.S.A. with other design improvements make possible higher 
ch (ll They are the 30 Reynolds-designed aluminum box ‘fin speeds with greater safety. 


iolatqil cars, first and only such cars approved by the Associa- Alloys developed by Reynolds to add lightness and 
an im tion of American Railroads. They have been pur- strength to warplanes have made practicable improved 
ae chased by three Class 1 railroads. cars for ail types of rolling stock, including Reynolds- 
tract You may have seen some of them. Their aluminum designed 50-ton, 3-Hopper cars; “Day-Night” passen- 
di Sides shine like the cars of a streamliner—and they get coaches; more efficient refrigerator cars. 


offer railroads these radical new advantages in the Aluminum may offer the great new advance in your 
pressing problem of moving post-war freight: business today. For full information write to Reynolds 


Weight saving of 10,000 Ibs. .. . reduced costs for Metals Company, Aluminum Division, 2500 South 
train and switching service . . . high corrosion- Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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t| fa] REYNOLDS 
| ALUMINUM 


INGOT » SHEET - SHAPES - WIRE - ROD - BAR - TUBING - FORGINGS - CASTINGS + PARTS + FOIL - POWDER 


Why 

~/ 

Why sflould a p we , warehouse, 
garage, ox shop wites# heavy tools, 
machines, and k tt loads are 
lifted by Rand belbauipped witha 
“Budgit’ Phain Block 

The artgwer lidgQtndganual lift- 
ing—memptrainifig, tugging, pull- 
ing at lo@ils, ruining the risk of 
rupture, {Wastingy their strength 
and energy in jfifting by hand 
when thoy could lift the load so 
much easier, fagfer with a ‘Bud- 
git’ Chain{Block) This easy action 
results frojm allshafts being sup- 
ported onjantifriction bearings; 
from all wOtking parts—including 
the automatic/foad brake—oper- 
ating in gréygg in a sealed hous- 
ing. Their light weight is another 
deciding factor, for the heaviest 
“Budgit’ weighs but 81 lbs., yet it 
lifts a 2-ton load with little effort 
on the operator’s part! 

Another answer lies in the many 
safety features built into ‘Budgit’ 
Chain Blocks which protect the 
worker from injury. In their su- 
perior construction which make 
them withstand abuse and give 
years of smooth, efficient service. 


this r 


"Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to lift up to %, V4, 
4, and 2-ton loads. Prices start at $59.50. Send for 
Bulletin No. 357 for more detailed information. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood lifter 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


Cards on Table 


Automobile workers and 
management swap demands, but 
interest swerves to Washington 
and fact-finding hearings. 


The tangled auto labor situation was 

still knotted tight this week, but for 
the first time in months there was no 
eager scanning of newspaper headlines 
in expectation of some dramatic break. 
Demands and counterdemands in both 
the General Motors and Ford negotia- 
tions were out on the table, and union 
and management representatives had 
little more to say to each other for the 
present. 
e Sense of Urgency—The G. M. talks, 
which since their resumption had taken 
On a sense of urgency because of the 
existence of a 100-plant strike, were 
adjourned sine die as the principals 
moved to Washington for meetings 
with President Truman’s fact-finding 
board (page 100). The Ford discus- 
sions, highlighted by the company 
proffer of a 12.4% pay boost provided 
the union accepted certain conditions, 
were recessed until Jan. 6 in order that 
the union could present - detailed 
reasons for rejecting a proposal far short 
of its demand for 30%. 

Meanwhile, wage negotiations at 
Chrysler developed nothing news- 
worthy, and it was generally recog- 
nized that attempts by the United 
Auto Workers (C.1.0.) to write a con- 
tract with the managers of the new 


Speaking from opposite sides of the fence, Richard Leonard (left), U.A.W:' | 


Kaiser-Fraser automobile man fact, 
ing unit at Willow Run, while prom; 
ing early success, would contri! ute |; 
tle or nothing to break the ccadlo 
with the Big ‘Three. 

eTwo Big Problems—Dividi:, 
forces between Washington a 
troit, U.A.W. had two big prob 
wrestle with. Its G. M. negotiatoj 
under Walter Reuther had to «cll th 
fact-finding board on the necessity 
considering the corporation’s ability 
pay the wage increase demanded. Ther 
assuming its success in getting thie fa 
finders interested in scrutinizing profit 
it had to help figure out how G. \ 
was going to be induced to open ; 
books. 

The fact-finding board has no sy 
poena power, and suggestions that da 
be secured from the Bureau of Intem 
Revenue have been met with the olf 
jection that the law prohibits the qq 
lease of detailed tax return informatio 
It is assumed that G. M., like the o 
companies (page 94), will refuse t 
bring in its books voluntarily. 

The union’s other major problem 
that of finding cogent and convincin 
reasons for spurning the Ford offd 
when negotiations are resumed Jan. @ 
without breaking off discussions an 
calling a strike. 
e Strings on Ford Offer—Ford offereg 
U.A.W. a 15¢-an-hour wage increasciiil 
which amounts to 12.4%, to becom 
effective at the beginning of the mont 
when the company reaches a total prom, 
duction of 80,000 units, including 
Fords, Mercurys, Lincolns, and trucks 
Ford’s November production was abou 
22,500 units. On schedule, Ford ex 


5 | 
1 D 
ms ¢ 


director at Ford, and Ford’s industrial relations chief John Bugas have—up toggnanc 


this point—kept on their kid gloves in the dispute over the new contract 


ual 


BUSIN 
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ts to reach the 80,000-unit level 
' (actu in the first quarter of 1946. 
© >On Ford made its offer contingent upon 
1 ute li. ynion’s accepting the following con- 
‘<adlogitions: (1) that the new wage rates 
main in effect for two years, regard- 
»s of what OPA or the company does 
jut car prices; (2) that unauthorized 
stk stoppages be eliminated; (3) that 
gnagement prerogatives be acknowl- 
weed in contractual terms; and (4) 
at the number of union committee- 
a in Ford plants be reduced. 
, Calls for Fives—Ford has translated 
‘he fag. demand for company security into 
5 profits which would provide that em- 
& \Byees found guilty of illegitimately 
“PC. ii tigating or supporting strike action 
wn be discharged subject to appeal to 
hat d grievance procedure if union in- 
-~ ‘(i -ctisation does not substantiate com- 
the spay charges. Participants in unau- 
the ,qqonized strikes would be fined $1.50 a 
«. “ay for a first offense and $2.50 a day 


no sub 


— eafter, and the union itself would 
~~ ‘Mo be liable for fines of similar 


mounts. 

To protect against the clause becom- 
1g meaningless as it has in the coal 
une contracts—where an illegal strike 
s almost invariably settled by an agree- 
jent under which the employer waives 
vilecting fines—Ford is asking further 
hat the union bind itself not to re- 
west the company to waive employee 
ability as part of a settlement of an 
legal strike unless the union itself 
the employee liability. If union 
icials foment the stoppage, the union, 
s Ford would have it, becomes liable 
or a penalty of $5,000 per union offi- 


G. M. Demands—Taking a leaf from 
he Ford bargaining book, G. M. also 
ivanced counterdemands to the union 
is week. It asked that any new con- 
act state explicitly that the only bar- 
ining subjects recognized shall be 
ages, hours, and direct employment 
ditions. Like Ford, it wants to list 
r ly areas of decision which will 
identified as solely management pre- 
Other G. M. demands on U.A.W. in- 
eoting second World War vet- 
is employment opportuni ual to 
of all "Civilians “hired p Bes the 
“appropriate penalties” including 
of seniority for wildcat strikers; 
limination of international union oppo- 
ition to local incentive plans; and 
imination of vilification of manage- 
ent in union publications and state- 
ents. 
U.A.W. Troubles—Fighting what ap- 
tars to many observers ny a Tear- 
guard action all along the line, U.A.W. 
is handicap: by a serious internal 
up t@gmnancial problem. The long-delayed an- 
tractyg™al report of Secretary George F. 
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ITH ERIE RESISTOR, | 
“Three Dimensional” 
plastics, lettering and de- 
signs are molded so that they 
stand out in bold relief from 
acolored background. Since 
all colors are applied to the 
rear surface, they are not 
subject to abrasive wear, and 
will retain their brilliance in 
spite of constant handling. 
Erie Resistor’s ‘Three Di- 
mensional” plastics are par- 
ticularly adaptable for name 
plates, knobs, dials, panels, 
handles. . . wherever letter- 
ing or decorative lines are 
used. To know the true 
beauty of Erie Resistor 
“Three Dimensional’’ plas- 
tics, we suggest you write 
for samples, at the same 
time stating your specific 
requirements. 
We will give you complete 
information promptly, with- 
out obligation. 


“~~ ~~ 
R Mlastics Vtutsion R 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP. 


ERIE, PA. 


Get the FACTS from financial 
statement figures 


Use these fully revealing, accurate techniques of 
statement analysis 


Practical, useable manual supplies the key to sounder financial state- 
ment analysis by demonstrating techniques which will enable you to 
pull all of the vital important facts from the figures. Also points out 
the factors behind the statement which must be consid such as 
manner in which the company meets its trade obligations, the rec 

of its officials, etc. an authoritative and dependable system of statement 
interpretation—describes technique of sales analysis agplicabte to 
small business, of comparative and internal analysis of balance pe 
oats and loss statements, and surplus accounts, of businesses 

sizes. 


Just published! 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


By ROY A. FOULKE 


Vice-president, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
619 pages, 6 x 9, 70 schedules, 26 forms, $6.50 


This book takes a long —= toward helping you make an effective tool of accounting by demonstrat- 
ing the practical, workable techniques by which you may use financial statements to your own 
greatest advantage. It enables executives to check up on the efficiency of their own practices, investors 
to ascertain the condition of the business in which they hold stock, credit men to better judge the limit 


of their creditors, bankers to judge the true strength of a business or corporation with greater insight. 


H — _— —_— —_ —_ — —_ —_—. 
Consele oe s manual for | McGraw-Hit! Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
practical aids such as: SEE - 
: : P fend me Foulke’s Practical Financial Statement 
—Antecedent information important THE Analysis for 10 days examination on approval. In 
in large corporation 10 days I will send $6.50, plus few cents postage, 
—Implication of slow trade payments BOOK or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
trast between small large 10 ) 
businesses DED Fix vid testkesbaetadcscedgetubioscccesece 
—Evolution in the use of current DAYS 1 [ 
ratio Address PTeReeeEOCCee CeCe Cee reer Cee eee eee eee eee) 
—Effect of seasonal operations on On Ne Mins daskenbsdiheikctedbocesssece 
current liabilities A Men eee 1 
—Important features of long-term ppro GID 65 6 oc cn cbseiisvwes svcbccvccsccccsssocece 
securities ° x 
—Manipulation of prot Sigeres *% Mail LE ROE PES BW 12-22-45 | 
—Explanation of capital surplus Coupon (In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., 


—Effect of writing off and writing up 


4 12 Richmond St. E., Toronto |). 
depreciable assets _ 


Se Se 
Snr a 


Addes, which was issued this week, dis- 
closed sharp drops in membership and 
revenue. 

Cash assets as of last May were about 
the same as for the previous reports, 


Addes noted, but expenses since then 
have exceeded income by about $150,- 
assets to 
approximately $1,500,000. Further- 
more, membership has dropped from 


000 per month, reducing 


its wartime peak of 1,240,000 ‘o , 
600,000. 

Of these members, nearly 17 009 ; 
General Motors workers on strike, 
hence are paying no dues. Acdes D 


Let's Listen to the Record—at a GM.-U.A.W. Session 


Last weck representatives of 
C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers and 
of the General Motors Corp., meet- 
ing in a fifth floor conference room 
in the G.M. Building in Detroit, got 
into one of their daily arguments. 
But after the session, instead of both 
parties blowing off steam at a press 
conference, as is usually the case, 
both took a new tack. 

First, the company made public 
part of the stenographic transcript of 
the discussions. Patently, it thought 
that the union, in saying that it 
would take six or eight weeks to con- 
sider- counterproposals, was taking a 
discreditable position and it wanted 
to let the record s for itself. 

Thereupon U.A.W. immediately 
claimed that the interchange made 
public by the company was be re 
out of context and countered by 
putting on the record a precedin 
section of the discussion. The fol- 
lowing typical excerpts, taken in the 
sequence in which they were tran- 
scribed, are significant so far as th 
reveal the spirit of mounting acn- 
mony that animates these most im- 
portant war talks. 

From the portion released by the 
union: 

Anderson (G.M.): I can go out and get 
a committee of manufacturers that have 
nothing to do with G.M. and have them 
come ‘out and state that the U.A.W. 

ition is the most ridiculous position 
in the world. I think I can get a com- 
mittee of union people to look at it and 
say the U.A.W.’s position is the most 
ridiculous in the world. 

Johnstone (U.A.W.): Why don’t you? 

Anderson: I think I can get Mr. John 
Lewis -to take that position. 

Johnstone: Who said John Lewis was 
a labor leader? 

Anderson: He might be your boss be- 
fore long. 

Frederico (U.A.W.): Are you going to 
help him determine that? 

Anderson: Determine «what? 

Frederico: That he is our boss. 

Reuther (U.A.W.): Back in 1937 you 
didn’t think much of John Lewis. 

Anderson: I don’t think much of him 
now. 

Reuther: Are you willing to have him 
act as your arbitrator in this dispute? 

Anderson: No, I said I can get him 
to... 


Reuther—interposing—: We don’t 
with John L. Lewis’ ae 
; his theory of saying, “ 
soak the public a dollar more per ton of 
coal and you get 50¢ of it and the opera- 
tors 50¢.”” We don’t think that is the way 
to increase purchasing power. We want 
to increase purchasing power by holding 
down prices and wong Soin gy so that the 
ple can buy more things. We are not 
interested in having more dollars in the 
pay envelope. We want dollars that will 
uy more things. 
Anderson: It is five o’clock now... 
From the portion released by Gen- 
eral Motors: ~ 


Reuther: What can labor do that is 
right? 

DuBrul (G.M.): Work hard. 

Reuther: I still will give you the 
proposition that when the strike is 
v ttled. when it is settled, I invite Harry 
Anderson or Steve DuBrul, either one of 

‘ou fellows or both of you, to let Hugh 
(manager of Chevrolet manufactur- 
ing) have us go over here in the Chevro- 
let Forge or Chevrolet Gear & Axle plant 
and you let me pick a job out for you and 
you pick out one for me and if you can 
40 hours on that job you can have 

my pay for the week. 

Anderson: You would pay that much 
to get that kind of publicity stunt for 
yourself. 

Reuther: It would be the last time 

u would talk about labor productivity 

ing low. 

Anderson: I worked harder in my life 
than you ever knew how. 

Reuther: Steve or you couldn’t last 
four hours, and I don’t claim I could last 
four hours. I am not saying you are 
lazy. You are saying these fellows are 
laying down cn the job. 

DuBrul: We never said any such 
thing, you brought this up. 

Reuther: Wait a minute, this came 
up way back and it was brought up on 
the basis the guys were not working 
hard. Go over and wrestle with banjo 
housings or the rear spring assembly. 

Anderson: Don’t be silly enough to 
sit there and think that we don’t think 
there are hard jobs down in the plant. 
But that does not say all our men in the 
plants are working on their jobs as they 
might. * * * 

Anderson: We are going to give you 
the demands on the contact 


Monday. 
Reuther: You are? 
Anderson: Yes. 


Reuther: We will be prepared to dis. 
cuss those demands in about the sime 
schedule you were prepared to discuss our 
wage demands. About six or eight weeks 
from now we will be prepared to talk 
about those things. 

Anderson: All right. 

Reuther: And then we will give you 
the union’s demands. For every one you 
give us we will give you a counter. 
demand. 

Anderson: All right. * * * 

Reuther: We are telling you frankly, 
you are not going to make any auto- 
mobiles until this is settled, and you can 
go through all the contract cancellations 
you want. 

We worked damn hard at this job, and 
I think you guys have treated the G.M. 
workers like they weren’t worth a min- 
ute’s consideration. A corporation that 
has the money you have, and you fellows 
sitting on top and enjoying every damn 
decent thing of life, everything money 
can buy, and all the security. And when 
a bunch of workers asks for their share of 
it you thumb your nose at them, tell 
them to go to hell, refuse to conciliate, 
refusc .v bargain, refuse to negotiate, re- 
fuse te arbitrate. 

That isthe way you do it. You are 
asking for a fight, and brother, you are 
goimg to get it. And if it’s the last thing 
we do, brother, we are going to sweat 
this one out to the bitter end. 

Anderson: All right. 

Reuther: Every man on our staff is 
giving his full pay. Every one of you is 
getting your full pay, you haven’t lost a 
damn red cent. And we will take it 
right down to the last bitter inch of the 
road, ‘and when the plants open up, re- 
member, part of it [the bitterness] goes 
back into the plants * * * and then 
your old General Motors record is in the 
ashcan. You put it there by your arbitrary 
arrogance, by your unwillingness to sit 
down and collective bargain on the basis 
of the economic facts. That is what you 
have done. 

You have destroyed the work of a lot 
of honest people who worked hard for 
four years. Destroyed it, and you sit 
there in your millions and say we did. 

Anderson: You asked for it. 

Reuther: We destroyed it? You sit 
there with your $90,000, with guys in 
the plants working a hell of a lot ‘harder 
than you guys on the other side of the 
table. 

Anderson: They never have. 

Reuther: Oh, Harry. 

Anderson: They never have... 
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» the important East St. Louis 
undry of The Key Co., Kardex 
‘isible starts by helping to plan pro- 
uction to meet delivery dates, and 
hen goes right into the foundry and 
takes certain that actual output ad- 
eres to the schedule. Delivery 
lates bear no resemblance to num- 
bers pulled out of a hat—they match 
blans and meet promises! 


nis Kardex record simplifies production 
planning and maintenance of delivery sched- 


es for Key Co. 


“pictures 
cK TO SCHEDULE 


SS nee ree 
ae Be 


Records reveal the past... con- 
trol the present... and simplify 


future production planning.” 


THE KEY CO. 


Each week, the Kardex slides con- 
taining job and production data for 
that and the following week are re- 
moved from the cabinets and hungon 
the wall. A glance instantly “spots” 
any bogged down jobs and also dis- 
closes the details necessary to de- 
termine proper corrective action. 

As the Graph-A-Matic Signals in 
the visible margin of each job “pock- 
et” retract across the slide, they 
form a graphic chart, picturing in 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


minglon Rand 


“Our Kardex Visible Production 


’ production 


- 


color the progress on each job order 
as well as the relative progress of all 
jobs. Not only is control super- 
accurate with this system, but the 
time and expense involved in keep- 
ing incomplete and overlapping re- 
cords are eliminated. 

Let a Systems Technician help 
you bring “‘time-table”’ performance 
to your production and delivery 
scheduling. Just call our nearest 


Branch Office. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


SIMPLICITY 


bay afew reecke wires. Nothing 


—, rot necked off, or or chatter 


* SPECIFY * 


WARNER 


“WARI-LOAD” FLECTRIC BRAKES 


HEN a driver of a big tractor-trailer outfit lacks confidence in 

its old-fashioned braking system, and gets the habit of “jam- 
ming on the brakes” to slow up or stop—it means plenty of wear and 
tear on tires, ing mechanisms and rolling stock. And often emer- 
gencies which call for such drastic application of brakes results in major 
damage due to accidents. 
The proved way to AVOID all these situations, is to equip with Warner “Vari- 
Load” Electric Brakes — with braking power under instant and complete control at 
all times. Drivers can preset the brakes on the trailer to fit both road and load 
conditions. Thus all stops — emergency as well as run-of-the-road —can be made 
confidently and without undue strain on the driver or equipment . . . protecting 
himeslf and cargo, and proventing loss of time spent on maintenance work, ¢f 
costly delays due to wrecked equipment. 
On all future trailer purchases, specify Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes—world- 
famous for safety, simplicity, and dependable, efficient, trouble-free performance. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin 


_ WARNER. 


dicted that by the time th. yy 
annual convention takes place » \\, 
total union assets will be don + 
more than $700,000. 

@Some Local Funds—In «a 
the international funds, the : 
cals have individual treasuric 
war chest for the G. M. strike ang 
others which may follow is fatter 
the official report would indicate. \@ 
said a million dollars was sought 

the G. M. strike fund, and that | 

ably twice that amount could be ; 

by local and individual contrib uti 
absolutely necessary. 

Once again the union’s sccre 6 
called for an increase in monthly ¢ 
from $1 to $1.50, the 50¢ increase to 
split ey | between the local coll 
ing it and the international. At pr 
the international gets 40¢ of each , 
dollar; so if the change were put ir 
effect, headquarters revenue wo. 7: 
vance from $240,000 per month (ba 
on membership of 660,000) to $39 
000. 


Bonus Town 
Total of 141 Cleveland fir 
announces year-end distributid 


of cash to workers. Lincoln C 
pays from $8 to $25,000. 


Cleveland, home of firms with sor 
of the nation’s most unique wage p 
ment systems, has sometimes bx 
called the most bonus-minded cit A 
America. With 141 employers thc@ entice 
having already announced year-c | 
bonuses, its title for this season secu FACT 
secure. Three disbursements are csp 
cially notable. Pro 
e Exceeds Payroll—Lincoln Elect: 1 
Co., making its annual distribution, t! 
year handed its 1,100 employees slight! 
more than $3 million—a sum in exce 
of the total wages and salaries paid 4| 
workers during the year. Individual p 
ments ranged from $8 to sums as hie 
as $25,000. 

The company’s New Deal-baitin 
president, James F. Lincoln, does 
participate in the bonus payments 
eJahco Rewards 8,000—W illiam S 
Jack, president of the Jack & Hei 
Inc., Cleveland war baby, split $3. 500 
000 among 8,000 present and past “2 
sociates.” There are now approximate! 

1,400 “associates,” but Jahco has an 
nounced that every worker laid off si 

V-J Day will receive $50 for each mo nth 
worked this year. Those now employed 
will receive a flat $500. 

In announcing the Jahco bonus, 

Jack predicted employment at the 
company’s plants would be increased to 
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in FACTORY for DECEMBER 


WHAT THE WORKER REALLY THINKS” 


New and Significant Report on Nationwide Survey 
of Industrial Wage-Earner Opinions 


* 


A reprint of this December 
orticle is available to any industrial 
executive upon request. 
FACTORY for January will report 


Has the end of war made any difference in the way factory workers feel 
about their jobs—their prospects—strikes—wages—unions—their bosses? 


Read this graphic up-to-the-minute report in December FACTORY. The 
study was made by the same scientific methods used in last year’s survey, 
under the same title, which was widely credited with having geese a 
realistic picture of the thinking of America’s industrial workers. It accurately 
portrays changes that have occurred in worker opinion plus the thinking 
on newly-arisen questions of tremendous importance now. 


Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, New Jersey, was again re- 
tained by FACTORY to make a new and equally thorough study—one 
which would be completely indicative of the opinions of factory workers 
all across American industry. They sent their carefully trained experts to 
every industrial area. These experts conducted personal interviews with both 
men and women wage-earners, of all age groups, lengths of service, and in 
all types of industries. The answers to the questions asked are packed with 
meaning for you as an employer—some of them will surprise you. 


For instance — agitation for a 30 hour week for labor is be- 
ing renewed —do workers really want it? 


Workers think there will be more strikes, mostly over wages, 
but they have definite ideas as to how strikes could be reduced. 


The guaranteed annual wage —do the workers understand 
it—do they favor it? 


How clear is their thinking about “jobs for all” and the 
Murray Bill? 


And how do you think they feel about giving jobs back to 
returning veterans where civilians have to be replaced? 


Be sure to read this helpful and revealing report on the thinking of our 
millions of industrial workers on these and other important questions, 
gtaphically presented in December FACTORY. 


~FACTORY- 


MANAGEMENT anp MAINTENANCE 
A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


THE MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


@ There are scores of reasons for locat- 
ing a factory in Indiana, reasons which 
merit your thoughtful attention. Here 
are just a few: 


Availability to 
Markets and Materials 


With its central location . . . its networks 
of railways and paved highways. . . its 
accessibility to water transportation . .. 
its airline facilities . . . Indiana is bandy 
to raw materials—and to vast, profitable 
markets for your products. 


Favorable Tax Structure 


Industry suffers no tax penalty in Indiana. 
The State has a sw7plus... unencumbered 
and unappropriated . . . of $54,318,210, 
the highest in its history. A pay-as-you-go 
provision in the Indiana Constitution 
prohibits State indebtedness. You get a 
square deal here! 


Good Labor Situation 


This is the ficst State to adopt a labor- 
management charter. With a great pre- 
ponderance of native-born labor, In- 
diana’s labor record is enviable. Our 
labor laws are fair to all! 


Plenty of Power 


Electric power, generated principally 
with Indiana coal, is available by a 
modern transmission system to all ham- 
lets in the State, most of which have 
2-way or 3-way power service at attrac- 
tive industrial rates. 


INDIANA 


- Your LOGICAL 
3 Industrial Location 
* Send for this 
* FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 


Indiana Dept. of Commerce and 


Public Relations .. . Dept. B-1 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


about 3,500 soon after Jan. 1. Jack also 
announced that $8,500,000 has been 
accumulated in an “associates” trust 
fund by a profit-sharing plan started 
two years ago. Under the plan, 124% 
of the annual earnings of each “asso- 
ciate” goes into a trust fund for dis- 
tribution when he reaches 60 years of 


age. 
o Strike Is No Barrier—The most un- 
usual bonus paid was that of the Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Co. based upon 
40% of the employees’ weekly pay but 
not less than $25 in any individual case. 

The company distributed approxi- 
mately $130,000 to the employees de- 
i the fact that the Euclid plants of 
the company have been strikebound 
since 140 setup men walked out Nov. 1, 
causing a work stoppage of 2,300 other 
employees. The bonus was paid to all 
employees, including 2,000 other em- 
ployees still working in nonproduction 
departments, 


“NO UNION” AT NORTHROP 


A substantial majority of Northrop 
aircraft workers in Hawthorne, Calif., 
still choose “no union.” 

Less heat was generated during the 
campaign which culminated last week 
in an election supervised by the National 
Labor Relations Board than during the 
contest among the same forces eight 
months ago (BW —Apr.28’45,p26). 

Although the war veterans responsible 
for turning the first election against the 
unions were active again, they were less 
conspicuous in last week’s voting which 
ended: C.I.0. United Auto Workers, 
624; A.F.L. International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists, 99; no union, 1,194. 

In the April election among 4,000 
eligibles, 50.4% of the voters chose “no 
union.” Among slightly more than half 
that many eligibles this week, the “no 
union” forces polled 61%. 

The U.A.W. conducted a vigorous 
campaign of skepticism against North- 
rop’s recent announcement that an aver- 
age wage increase of 15% has been pro- 
posed to the National War Labor Board, 
charging that the wage adjustment 
meant a decrease for most employees. 


HIGGINS SEEKS ELECTION 


_ The “temporarily reopened” indus- 
trial canal plant of Higgins Industries, 
Inc., one of four shipbuilding and parts 
plants in New Orleans, La., which 
Andrew J. Higgins closed after a strike 
called the A.F.L. Metal Trades 
Council (BW —Noy.10°45,p105), will 
stay open long enough to justify a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board collective 
bargaining election. Higgins has now 
assured NLRB on this point. 

C.1.0’s shipyard elie union has 


Wrestlers Restive 


Behemoths of the Calii mi, 
wrestling circuit—the men \ hose 
groans and grvnts are regirded 
by some quarters as athletic (om. 
petition, by others as well-staged 
entertainment—are accepting the 
idea that personal prowess on the 
mat isn’t getting them the cash 
and engagements that they could 
have by showing an A-F.L. en- 
tertainers’ union card in a boo} ing 
office. 

Grapplers who perform regu- 
larly in Sacramento, San | ran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and other Cali- 
fornia arenas have affixed their 
names—not necessarily facsimiles 
of those that appear in the adver- 
tisements of engagements of 
“King Kong” this and “Jungle 
Jim” that in bitter grudge matches 
—to petition for an A.F.L. char- 
ter. While awaiting it, they hope 
to be represented in collective 
bargaining by the Stanislaus Cen- 
tral Labor Council, at Modesto, 
Calif. 

The main beef of the battlers is 
that booking offices “control” 
wrestling in California, and that 
grapplers need “protection,” and 
more money. 

So far unanswered are such 
questions as whether seniority 
will control falls, and whether a 
closed shop would outlaw melees 
over unpopular decisions. 


pressed NLRB to continue with plans 
for a Higgins election despite the shut. 
downs. Higgins joined the C.1.O. in an 
appeal for early action, announcing that 
the one plant chosen to resume oper- 
tions on unfilled orders will keep going 
for six to ten months. 

A.F.L. opposed any election while 
what it terms a Higgins “lockout” of 
A.F.L. continued. NLRB took the 
C.1.0. petition under advisement. 

Meanwhile, employment at the in- 
dustrial canal plant has climbed slow!y, 
is still well under Higgins’ objectives. 
In theory, preference is being given to 
veterans, but actually Higgins is employ- 
ing all who are willing to pass through 
A.F.L. picket lines. 

Since new employment at the plant 
presumably is opposed to A.F.L., few 
in New Orleans doubt that C.I.O. can 
win hands down if NLRB is willing to 
set an election now, and limit it to the 
present Higgins work force. There also 
is strong doubt that A.F.L. could now 
carry an election even if NLRB ruled 
that the 1,800 Higgins strikers must be 
allowed their votes. 
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SINESS WEEK Washington has suddenly switched its tactics in dealing with Moscow 

MMBER 22, 1945 At the London conference of foreign ministers last fall, British and 
American negotiators attempted to carry out a “firm” policy, and yield 
nothing. 


Now, convinced by developments in the intervening months that Moscow 
cannot be forced by such tactics to cooperate, Washington is trying ar. about 
face (BW—Nov.10’45,pi 11). 

This week’s Moscow conference is Washington’s admission that, if we 
want the Russians to work with us, it is up to us to make it worth their while. 
* 

Immediately tangible results are not to be expected. 

Instead, the objective of Secretary James F. Byrnes is to convince Soviet 
authorities that the U.S. is now prepared to acknowledge at least some of 
Moscow’s objections to U. S.-U. K. plans for organizing the postwar world. 

If he succeeds, the first United Nations Organization meeting, scheduled 
to convene in London in January, will open auspiciously. 

If he fails, Russia will refuse to take UNO seriously, will merely author- 
ize the Soviet ambassador in London to attend as a gesture, and the possibility 
of writing an effective peace program shrinks to insignificant proportions. 

Inevitable alternative, if this happens, is the development of a system of 
rival bloc economies centering around Washington, London, and Moscow. 


a 

Don’t be surprised if no final decision on how to handle the atomic bomb 
issue is reached at Moscow. 

What can be expected is a plan for making the issue a matter of general 
discussion by UNO, but with the Big Three (U.S., U. K., U.S.S.R.) agreed 
simultaneously to explore the issue on a three-party basis until some reason- 
able solution which can be accepted by all is reached. 

td 

It is probably optimistic to believe that Moscow will accept any interna- 
tional inspection system of its factories in return for the atomic bomb 
formula. 

Such a system, to be effective, would necessitate opening all of Russia 
to technical investigators from outside countries. 

There is no indication yet that the Russians—during at least the imme- 
diate future—intend to open more than a few of their key industrial centers 
to foreign observers. 


* 

Concessions may be wrung from Moscow in response to insistent 
demands from Washington and London that eastern Europe be given much 
greater freedom in selecting legal governments. 

However, it would be unrealistic for U. S. or western European business- 
men to believe that they will ever again hold a dominant supply position in 
the countries along Russia’s eastern border. 

Moscow is already cutting into its limited output of key equipment in 
order to meet emergency demands in these countries and establish itself as 
the major supplier in all of them. 

Eastern Europe, as expected (BW—Jun.9’45,p117), is being systemati- 
cally reoriented toward the Soviet Union. 

= 


Whether it is decided at Moscow or later in UNO discussions, you can 


.! 


ya 
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now expect Russia to be given a place on an Allied Control Council for Japan. 


Gen. MacArthur will not be contested as council chairman. 

And in all major decisions covering the zone, Washington’s wishes will 
be accepted. 

But, to win this point, Washington may yield to persistent Soviet demands 
that Soviet troops alone be allowed to occupy Hokkaido—Japan’s northern- 


most main island. 
2 


Despite maneuvering which may, ultimately, give Russia an important 
place in the Far Eastern control picture, don’t overlook the speed with which 
U. S. officials have been able to make decisions regarding Japanese repara- 
tions and deindustrialization where they are not hamstrung, as in Germany, 
by the need for three—or four—power approval. 

Recommendations recently announced by Reparation Commissioner 
Edwin W. Pauley would: 

(1) Reduce Japanese steel production from 11,000,000 to 2,500,000 
tons a year. 

(2) Remove everything from 20 key shipyards except what is essential 
to repair shipping “necessary to the occupation.” 

(3) Reduce light metal industries to the processing of local scrap. 


(4) Remove 20 of Japan’s 41 modern caustic and acid plants. 
* 


In contrast, plans for deindustrializing and reorganizing Germany are 
hopelessly bogged down. 

Technically, the reparations committee for Germany should have com- 
pleted by Feb. 2, 1946, a complete and detailed inventory of (1) industries to 
be destroyed or removed, and (2) equipment to be delivered to individual 
claimant countries. And two years later, removals and destruction were 
scheduled to be completed. 

Actually, unless the Administration decides to make this week’s recom- 
mendations from the Foreign Economic Administration, as of Dec. 15, 1945 
(barely six weeks from the deadline), the U. S. doesn’t even have a plan or a 
policy to submit for negotiation with other Allied nations in order to meet the 
Feb. 2 deadline. 


Unless this happens, it means virtually that Washington is abdicating: 

(1) Its preeminent bargaining position on the most vital issue of the 
European peace. 

(2) Reparation Commissioner Pauley’s shrewd claim that the U. S., on 
the basis of the cost of its war effort, is entitled to redress in the settlement— 
at least to the point of having a say in the final allocation of reparations. 

& 
Britain’s drive for world markets took an unexpected turn this week. 


Determined to make the most of mass-production benefits both in main- 
taining a key defense industry and sharing in the nation’s all-out foreign trade 
drive, British aircraft manufacturers have united for a major export campaign. 

First of a string of round-the-world sales offices has already been opened 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and a second will be launched before the end of 
the year in Cairo, Egypt. 

Others—stretching along Britain’s lifeline to India and the Far East— 
will be opened next year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 22, 1945, issue—Business Week, $30 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


MOSCOW-—Before the war, the 

ict Union was one of the world’s 

ping importers of nonferrous metals. 
wing the war, however, it has devel- 

-d its nonferrous metals industry so 

sively that the further expansion 

sisaged under the new five-year plan 
jing in 1950 is expected to make ex- 
yts of some of those metals possible. 

Chinese Angle—Particularly significant 

the probability of Soviet exports of 

el, copper, lead, and manganese to 
hina. Eastern producing centers have 

n expanded during the war and trans- 

ytation facilities improved. It is re- 

led that Soviet exports of manganese 

China reached a figure of 27,000,000 

bles (over $5 million at official rates) 

1938. 

Manganese was the only nonferrous 

tal that was not imported in quan- 

y by Russia before the war. In 1938, 
nonferrous imports were valued at 

58,000,000 rubles, or more than 50% 
the total value of Soviet imports from 
: United States. 

Financial A: —It is clear, therefore, 
ut if the U.S.S.R. is able to minimize 
nonferrous metals imports and, with- 
a reasonable time, to export some of 
m in volume, the troublesome ques- 

on Of how the Soviets will repay for- 

en loans is partly answered. 

The rise in Soviet production of cop- 

was spectacular during the last two 

‘war years—from 103,200 tons to 166,- 

0 tons. In 1941, however, the output 
the refinery near Lake Balkhash alone 

nounted to 100,000 tons. 

New Center Deve’ —Another cop- 
center develo during the war 
Kazakhstan, at Karsakpa, promises 

) become the “Magnitogorsk of the 

ferrous metals industry.” It exploits 

te fabulous Dzhezkazgan mines, started 

1 1938. Construction of a new copper 

nelter near the mines started recently. 

Capital investment in this smelter 
kes the Dzhezkazgan development 

ie of the most important projects of 

te five-year plan. After completing 
tpansion plans the area is ted to 
itproduce the Lake Balkhash region. 

In the Urals—Second-rank copper pro- 

icing area today is in the Urals, of at 

ne giant copper smelter near Sverd- 
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lussia to Export Metals 


Formerly a big importer of nonferrous items, Soviet 
sy now be able to supply other countries and help own debt 
sition. Large market in China is seen for expanded industry. 


lovsk towers above the near-by centers 
at Revda, Kirovgrad, Pyshma, Krasnour- 
alsk, and Karabash. 

These smelters greatly increased pro- 
duction during the war, but exact figures 
are unavailable. The Amalyk refinery 
near Tashkent in the Uzbek S.S.R. 
raised its annual production to 75,000 
tons. 

e Aluminum Output—The USSR. 
claims second rank behind the United 
States in the production of aluminum. 


In 193S8—the last vear for which exact 
hgures are obtainable—production to 


taled 56,800 tons, with some 20,000 
tons supplied by what was then Europe's 
largest plant at Volkhov, fed by the rich 
Tikhvin deposit near Leningrad. ‘his 
plant was partially destroyed by the Ge: 
mans but is now being rapidly restored. 
Other leading aluminum works were 
near the Dnepr dam at Zaporozhe, at 
Tikhvin, and at Kandalaksha on the 
Kola peninsula. War damage to thes« 
plants threw the burden of production 
on the Ural and Siberian centers. Before 
the war, eastern areas accounted for only 
22% of Soviet production, but now they 
dominate the field. 
e Since 1932—The Volkhov plant, 
started in 1932, was Russia’s first alumi 
num producer; it was followed in 1933 
by the Zaporozhe works, and later by 
the Tikhvin unit. When the Kamensk 
plant in the Urals began operating its 
first section in 1939 it replaced Volkhoy 
as leading producer. Since then the sec 
ond section has been completed. ‘The 


BRITISH COMEBACK 


With the partially finished hull of a 
large craft as backdrop, the keel of a 
14,000-ton ship is laid in John Brown’s 
Cyldebank yard as Britain comes back 
as the world’s topmost peacetime 
shipbuilder. On British ways are 
about 390 commercial ships of 1,500,- 
000 gross tons; U.S. construction plus 
contracts amount to 609 but only I,- 
336,534 gross tons because of orders 
for small craft. Prefabrication, a war- 
time expedient never popular in Brit- 
ain, still produces a small cargo ship 
(right) every two weeks at Hull but 
nears the vanishing point both here 


and in Britain as orders for custom- 


made ships begin to pile up. 


Kamensk project utilizes bauxite de- 
posits at Nadezhdinsk, Alapayevsk, and 
amensk. 

Today a new Ural aluminum-produc- 
ing center is rising at Bogoslovsk (west 
of Serov}, where the first section of a 
giant plant was put in operation several 
menths ago. Development of aluminum 
facilities in the Urals, as well as else- 
where, is keyed to hydroelectric stations 
planned or already under construction. 
¢ To Speed Expansion—The three hy- 
dro-stations being built or enlarged on 
the Kola peninsula (BW —Nov.10'45, 
p113) are expected to play an important 
role in speeding expansion of rebuilt 
and new plants in the Kandalaksha area. 

The nickel plant at Orsk, in the 
South Urals, built just before the war, 
has increased its output two and one- 
half times. 

With the recent acquisition of the 

Canadian-owned Petsamo nickel mines 
(for which the Soviets are settling in 
cash), the reconstruction of the Mon- 
chegorsk mines near Murmansk, and 
the building of a major nickel BAe 
center at-Norilsk, near the seventiet 
parallel in Siberia, the Arctic has be- 
come the chief nickel-producing area 
of the U.S.S.R. 
e Tin Development—Although the 
U.S.S.R. is a tin importer, it has been 
concentrating on development of known 
tin deposits and search for new deposits. 
Most of current production (65%) 
comes from Chita, east of Lake Baikal 
and just north of the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic. A deposit is also be- 
ing developed in the Yakutsk A.S.S.R. 
in northeast Siberia near the 68th 
parallel. 

Platinum production is believed to 
have reached that of Canada (where 
average output 1935-39 was 137,000 oz., 
valued at $5,187,000). Gold production 
has been raised far above the prewar 
level, believed to have been 4,500,000 
oz. in 1939. The Kolyma deposits, in 
the area north of the Sea of Okhotsk in 
the Far East, are reputed the world’s 
largest, and production is being pushed. 
e Molybdenum—A new and important 
molybdenum-producing center has been 
developed in the Lake Balkhash area, 
where, in addition to copper, 60% of 
Russia’s molybdenum ore is produced. 

Tungsten ore is mined in the Urals, 

Centraf Asia, and the Far East, but the 
most remarkable recent development is 
that of the Dzhidinsk Tungsten Com- 
bine, working large deposits west of 
Kyakhta in the Buryat Mongol A.S.S.R. 
east of Lake Baikal. 
e Niobium Deposit—Another recent dis- 
covery is an important niobium (colum- 
bium) deposit in the Urals. This rare 
metal is used to alloy special steels. 
Construction of a mine and concentrat- 
ing mill has been started. 
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No exact figures on the production of 
nonferrous metals—or of any other in- 
dustrial item, for that matter—have 
been released in the Soviet Union de- 
spite the end of the war in both Europe 
and Asia. Nevertheless, increases in pro- 
duction from individual mines and areas 
are constantly reported in Soviet news- 


papers. 


Reconversion, Ltd. 


Britain's change-over to 
civilian production retarded by 
manpower shortages and tight 
materials in some fields. 


LONDON-—The _reconversion _pic- 
ture in Britain is spotty. 

One day the people are told by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, president of the Board 
of Trade, that the change-over is going 
more rapidly than expected. 

The next day Winston Churchill 
tells them that “the queues are longer 
and the shelves are barer” because the 
nation is “harassed, harried, hampered, 
tied down, and stifled.” 
© Double-Edged Problem—Britain has 
compulsion to speed reconversion—for 
now the problem is not only one of re- 
filling store shelves, but of revitalizing 
and rationalizing industry, partitularly 
for export, in ss 7 to place the national 
economy on a level of production which 
will assure repayment of the recently 
negotiated U. S. loan. 

Actually, there was little to encour- 
age the British consumer in the figures 
Te at the énd of November. 
* the Figures Show—Some of the 
facts as to the increase—or decrease—in 
pee ge = output during the third 
quarter of 1945 were: carpets, 40% 
above the preceding quarter (but only 
42% of prewar output); linoleum, u 
20%, kitchen utensils, up 25% with 
improved quality; cotton spinning in 
October about 3% higher than in Janu- 
ary (but more of it going to civilians); 
weekly wool production in September 
about 3% below weekly average of first 
quarter of 1945; and footwear produc- 
tion in September slightly below sec- 
ond-quarter averages. 

At the same time, furniture produc- 
tion is rising with a work force double 
that of a year ago, but with materials 
still scarce. 

Neither the motor industry nor radio 
is ss quantity production. 
a prev age ps oes in labor, 
in supply of materials, in engineer- 
ing, and in the production at santa. 
. i Up—Houses remain 
scarce, but temporary housing is now 
being completed at eight times the 


speed of four months ago. ‘Th 
rate is 500 units a week and 1: crea; 
rapidly. 

A full-scale drive for perman: it |i 
ing will not come until sprins br; 
suitable building weather. M. inwh 
the Ministry of Works and the \; 
try of Supply are placing enor ious { 
ders for materials and building 
ponents, to be ready by spring. 
@ Manpower Easing—The latest Mj 
try of Labor data on release of m; 
power from the armed services prov; 
a brighter outlook than the figures { 
production, since their release sho 
soon be reflected by rising consu 
goods output. 

From the end of June to the e 
of September, 1,263,000 persons 1 
the forces, civil defense, and munitio 
resulting in an increase of 739,000 
civilian industries (the difference be; 
accounted for by frictional unemplo 
ment, return of women to the hom 
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FOR NOW AND TOMORRO 


Ever growing, the sprawling Che 
yabinsk iron and steel plant is amon 
important mills in the Urals runnin 1 
full tilt to meet Soviet steel need 
for reconstruction and peacetime ex 
pansion. Guesses on present Russia 
steel production run between 18 an 
20 million tons a year; the Soviet go: 
of 60 million is no secret. 
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PICTURE OF A MAN “ROOKED” OF $8,000! 


A philosophic nature? Not at all! Years ago John Clark recognized the possibility of an employee 
turning dishonest . .. and consulted his insurance agent. Result: U.S.F. & G.—not John Clark— 


will make good the loss. 


FIDELITY BONDS PAY RIG DIVIDENDS. Would your company stand the loss if a piece of 
merchandise were stolen—an account falsified—a collection pocketed or a cash drawer rifled by 
one of your employees? Bonding not only protects your company but builds employee morale 


by providing a tangible “clean bill of health.” 


SEND FOR “1001 EMBEZZLERS.” Have you read this book? It gives you a picture of the 
average male and female embezzler, as compiled from 1001 cases in the U.S.F. & G. files. 


Mail the coupon for your copy! 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Unirep States Fipecity & Guaranty Co, 
Che 135 E. Repwoop Street 


mon Bartimore 3, Mo. 
umn. & ® e & r) aes sen me, nae charge, a copy of your 
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and servicemen taking paid leaves). 

A further release of 2,460,000 is ex- 
pected by the end of the year, which 
would give a net increase in employ- 
ment in industries producing for home 
consumption and rt of 2,300,000 
compared with June 30. 

No forecast can be made on how 
many of these workers will go into bot- 
tleneck industries, but the totai labor 
force should rise by Jan. 1 halfway to 
the 1939 figure of 16,653,000 or from 
12,312,000 to 14,612,000. 

e Effect of Strikes—Labor unrest has 
taken its toll, notably at Britain’s ports 
and in the London and Manchester gas 
works. But lost time due to strikes is 
much less than that recorded duri 
the period immediately after D Day an 
less than one-twelfth as heavy as during 
the reconversion period after the first 
World War. 

Manpower is expected to be in short 
supply in Britain for some years, ard 
the government is planning to estab- 
lish a manpower budget which will be 
coordinated with an investment budget 
for capital development. 


CANADA 


Trade Goal Set 


Canada plans expansion of 
export business, with particular 
attention to Latin America. Staff 
of commerce aides enlarged. 


OTTAWA-—Confidence that the 
Canadian government’s postwar export 
goal of $1,750,000,000 will be realized 
was expressed in the House of Com- 
mons last week by James A. MacKin- 
non, Minister of Trade & Commerce. 
This would be about 60% above the 

rewar level in terms of dollars, but 
only about 15% larger in volume due to 
price increases. 
e Goal Within Reach—MacKinnon did 
not enlarge upon the prediction, but if 
he was referring to the immediate post- 
war years—1946 and 1947—there is 
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nothing surprising about his 
The loans announced last \ 
Dec.15'45,p116), plus the a 
ing negotiated for Britain 
members of the British Com 
wealth, will finance exports for | 944 
1947 at a level of about $75) 1; 
annually. 

Thus, in order to hit the go.em 
export target, cash sales will iiced 
to hold their prewar level of §| 
lion which they can the more ¢ 
do in the light of a substantia) inc 
in the price level of exports since | 
e Wider Market—MacKinnon peli 
that the Latin American market 
Canadian goods can be substanti 
broadened. 

During the war this trade was 
stricted by shipping limitations, } 
the first nine months of 1945 ex 
to seven leading Latin American ¢f 
tries were valued at $24 million 
pared with $10 million in the 
period last year. MacKinnon expre 
the hope that export trade with | 
America will reach $200 million a 
in the immediate future, with as m 
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OTTAWA—Faced with a rising 
demand for power for industrial and 
agricultural purposes in southern 
Ontario, the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario will begin 
harnessing the sprawling Rapides des 
Joachims (map) on the upper Ottawa 
River next spring, if men and ma- 
terials are then available. 

The project involves construction 

of a dam 2,500 ft. long and 135 
ft. high, and will cost approximately 
$50 million. It will produce an esti- 
mated 400,000 hp. 
« Expansion —On the gen- 
erating end, this will be the major 
feature of Hydro’s $200 million five- 
year program of postwar expansion, 
calling for intensified electrification 
of the farms of Ontario and designed 
to raise from 55% to 85% the pro- 
portion of farms within reach of 
electricity. 

Along with two other — pro- 
duction projects, also due to be 
started in 1946, the Hydro plan 
will add 520,000 hp. to its present 
normal capacity of 2,540,000 hp., of 
which 1,630,000 hp. are produced in 
commission-owned plants and 910,- 
000 are purchased. 
¢ Cost to Be Shared—In the rural 
electrification ee gran the Hydro 
Commission, which functions legally 
as the trustee and power supplier for 


Dam on Upper Ottawa Is Next in Ontario Power Plans 


municipal hydro systems, will share 
the cost with the Ontario govern- 
ment. The program calls for large 
expansion of rural distribution lines 
and the construction of primary and 
secondary stations. 

In addition, rural electrification is 

to be speeded by lending money to 
farmers at 4% interest to enable 
them to finance purchase of appli- 
ances nd equipment. 
e By Agreement—The des Joachims 
project is made possible by agree- 
ment with the Province of Quebec, 
since the Ottawa River is an inter- 
provincial stream. 

In the integrated program for 
power utilization from the Ottawa 


mmissi 


River, the Rapides des Joachims unit 
is the largest of five planned projects, 
three others have been developed at 
Ottawa, below Amprior, and at Bry- 
son. 

The main dam of the des Joachims 
unit will back the water of the river 
up to form a lake 60 to 80 miles 
long and averaging a mile in width. 
e Small Land Cost—As there is prac- 
tically no habitation in the area, the 
land cost will be small. The flood- 
ing will, however, necessitate the re- 
building of a part of the Trans-Can- 
ada highway on the Ontario side of 
the river, and the reconstruction of 
a short stretch of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway’s main line. 
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§60 million accounted for by sales to 
ico alone. 

Canadian trade envoys from Latin 
erica who spent a week in Ottawa 
wently (BW—Nov.17'45,p121) agreed 
Canada’s sales in these cou.itries 
1946 will reach the $100 million 


Conditions Favorable—The conditions 
expanding Canada’s exports to Latin 
erica are said to be unusually favora- 

. Latin America has the cash, wants 
bnadian goods, and finds Canadian 
ices currently attractive. The trade 
inister told the House of Commons 
it he hopes soon to reestablish direct 
ip ring routes to Latin American 


More me Trade Envoys—In his summary 
— MacKinnon outlined 
s for pushing Canadian commodi- 
s. Canada intends to station a trade 
mmissioner “in every major trading 
mter in the world where the a 
nt of such a representative will con- 
bute to the enlargement of Canadian 
mmerce.” 
Before the war, Canada had 34 trade 
ices abroad, manned by .35 trade 
mmissioners and 25 assistants. At 
t there are 31 offices abroad, with 
) commissioners and seven assistants. 
w offices will soon be opened in Swe- 
m, Greece, Venezuela, and the Neth- 
lands East Indies. As soon as possible, 
», there will be trade pray in gps 
i the Singapore, Hong Kong, an 
aghai offices will be reopened, 
The two trade specialists in London 
imal products and fruit) will be sup- 
ted by a timber trade commis- 
mer and a fisheries products expert. 
ficers with special agricultural train- 
are being assigned to northern 
awope, Argentina, and Australia. In re- 
mt months, 30 new assistapt trade 
missioners have been selected for 
ining ay among discharged service 
trsonne 
Imports Emphasized—The basic fact 
at exports are paid for by imports 
s been officially recognized by Ottawa 
rough formation of a new import di- 
sion in the Dept. of Trade & Com- 
erce—an almost unique agency. Since 
establishment, more than 1,700 
madian agents have registered with 
division. 
A notable expansion in the trade 
iblicity program is forecast, includin ng 
ation of the exhibitions branc 
the trade department, which had 
en curtailed by the war. The statis- 
tal facilities of the department are 
ting strengthened, and monthly tables 
l be issued for Canadian use show- 
g 1 games, shipment, and_ stocks 
e€ more important commodities 
at enter into the Canadian export 
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Business Meetings 
at The Homestead 


Your directors, execu- 
tives, key-men concen- 
trate better, accom- 
plish more when they 
meet at The Home- 
stead with no urban 
distractions. Full in- 
formation on request. 


HAROLD P. BOCK, General Manager 
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HOT SPRINGS. VIRGINIA 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
December 7, 1945 


TR Board of Directors on December 
6, 1945 declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 37 and an extra dividend 
of 12%4c per are on the outstanding 
Common Stock ef the Company, Fe agg 

December 31, 1945 to stockhol 
record at the close of business December 

11, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES Cc. MOSKOWITZ 
Treasurer. 


Box 478, Business Week 
$20 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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executives—$5,000-$25,000 
® THROUGH OUR Individualized proced- 
ures we negotiate for the better positions. 
Strict confidence assured. Details on re- 
quest. Jepson Executive Personnel , hg 
651 Land Bank Building, Kansas City 6. 


heavy executive responsibilities wanted 
® HIGHCLASS EXECUTIVE desires ae 
responsibilities as Controller— 

Twenty 


Assistant to Senior Executive. 
years of sound, diversified experience 
administration and 


accounting, finance, 
management. (Budget, Cost, Taxes, Sys- 
tems). Fine personality. Proven ability. 


Excellent references. Address confidential 
inquiries to Specialized Personnel Registry, 
Inc., 15 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


chief engineer available 
@ §@ YEARS old. 19 years’ experience with 
tool and product design, routing, oe 
management, etc., on high prod 
= creas products. Salary $10, N00. 
x 479 


Ubiquitous Walter Wincheil, whose 
radio gossip broadcast progressed from 
identifying those expected to “double- 
aisle-it,” or do some “Reno-vating,” a 
national and international politica 
side-stuff,” has now become a stock mar- 
ket prognosticator. Much of Wall Street 

bas bees seething this week because of his 
west night” success in this new role. 

° a “Hot” Tip—Last Sunday eve- 
ning W inchell deviated from his usual 
formula. This time he closed his program 
with a “hot” piece of stock market news. 
He told his radio audience that “Wall 
Street insiders” had tipped him off that 
stocks would experience a sharp price 
break before Christmas. Winchell’s tag 
line: “Take profits, suckers.” 

As many Wall Streeters tell the story, 
the reaction to his tip fully equaled, in 
its way, the excitement that Orson 
Welles’ radio version of a Martian attack 
engendered in New York City’s metro- 

politan area in prewar days. 

“i any event, selling orders soon had 

brokers snowed under when stock tradin 
resumed on Monday of this week. Trad- 
ing volume that day zoomed to 2,000,000 
shares, and the market received its most 
drastic shakeout in about two years. Only 
77 of the 985 issues traded Monday, in 
fact, managed to close higher, and some 
of the many individual losses even ranged 
as high as $7. 
@ Slight Recovery—A firmer tone has 
since been disclosed by stocks generally. 
Through Wednesday, however, the rallies 
had not been very impressive. Signs indi- 
cated that many stock market participants 
were still uneasily standing on the side- 
lines awaiting a clearer picture of the 
near-term outlook. 
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serting that the market break was < 
due to Winchell’s predictions. 
opinion points out as equally pote 
sons the lack of enthusiasm for s:ock 
shown despite the market’s break-th: ugh 
early last week to new post-1929 |iiph 
and the repeated advice lately of invest 
ment counselors that some part of th 
large profits available to their client 
might well be taken. 
© A Good Turn?—The possibility that a 
tip from such a source could so upsct th 
market merely confirms a widely held 
belief that too many “suckers” have been 
playing the market “as a gamble” and 
aave finally weakened its technical posi 
tion. The conservatives only hope that 
such speculators received a lesson Monda\ 
that will hereafter have a salutary effect 
And many aren’t so sure but what Win. | 
chell perhaps unwittingly did the Street 
a good turn. 
Upsetting to this group, in fact, has 
been the huge growth in indiscriminat 
buying. One old-line wire house has even 
felt strongly enough about it to advisc 
its branch managers to take all possible 
steps to discourage any such uninformed 
buying by clients. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...164.7 169.9 1654 129.6 
Railroad .... 63.6 644 65.0 8.2 
Utility -2+ B1.2 84.7 84.6 55.4 
Bonds 


Industrial ...123.3 122.9 122.3 120.9 
Railroad ....117.6 117.2 117.1 1134 
Utility .....1166 116.5 115.9 117. 


Actually, brokers are not united in as- Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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olaining Britain: Il 


fo show how an American in Great 
itain sees the British international 
‘uch Honomic dilemma, The Trading Post 
»ted last week an extended letter from 
. L. Gill, secretary of the American 
amber of Commerce in London. 
nis letter, written by an American as 
contribution toward American under- 
t the (ending of the issues involved in the 
held (gpeitish ment, dealt with Brit- 
i's reasons for continuing trade con- 
sand began an answer to the ques- 
om: “What are the-possible alternatives 
om which British policy” must be 
hosen to keep the nation solvent?” 
In this .oncluding section of his 
Open Letter to American Exporters,” 
{r. Gill adds a “third alternative” to 
hose which he discussed last week and 
akes a plea for American forbearance 
nder measures which “are certain to 
muse resentment in the United States.” 
e * * 
The third alternative is to divide the 
oblem into two distinct parts. Let the 
four or five years after the war be re- 
pided as a period of readjustment during 
hich countries such as Britain shall not be 
riticized for using direct methods of con- 
iol in the effort to balance their foreign 
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able profits to the parent company will be 

much less than the amount required to pay 

for imports. 
: * * #2 

Every one of the measures listed above is 
certain to cause resentment in the United 
States, and the only way I can think of 
to avert bitter and lasting bad feeling is to 
ask American businessmen to think of Brit- 
ain as a man who has just come through a 
long spell of trouble—his bank balance 
pretty al all his working equipment in 
need of repair, and his own place in a mess. 
None of the stores in his town would feel 
resentful if he and his wife started to econ- 
omize in every possible way. Nor would they 
feel aggrieved if he even got his groceries 
from a neighboring town in_ exchange for 
some trucking in his spare time. It would be 
to everyone's advantage to have him get on 
his feet again as quickly as possible. 

These is some uncertainty regarding the 
effect of the recent change of government 
in Britain. Some suggest that, under 
Labor, regimented international trade will 
become a permanent instrument of policy. 
Personally, I think this danger is pretty 
remote, although there is a school of thought 
which maintains that the safest policy for 
Britain is to become as self-sufficient as pos- 
sible within the sterling area and to insulate 
her economy so far as possible from what 
some believe are the inevitable fluctuations 
of America’s economy. 


* * * 


There is no doubt that another serious 
slump in America like that of 1930 would 
be disastrous to Britain if she had abandoned 
all controls of international trade. It is 
equally true that the most important single 
factor in a successful return to freer world 
trade will be America’s ability to maintain 
a high level of prosperity. But although some 
British economists doubt our ability to avoid 
a slump, there is no disagreement on the 
basic fact that, in normal times, no country 
is in as favorable a position as Britain—with 
her long-established banki insurance and 
shipping services—to benefit in every way 
from expanding world trade. The Labor 
+ ppg ie knows this as well as anyone 

How long any restrictive practices could 
be justifiably continued it is difficult to guess, 
but certainly not longer than is required 
to check a steady drain on the reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange. 

On this point, I can assure you that 
the le of Britain will not continue to 
go short of clothing, food and luxuries in 


order to build up and check imports 
after a balance payments has tous 
achieved. 


The possibility of serious misunderstand- 
ing between Britain and America in the 
next few years is pretty obvious and it will 
take a lot of forbearance on both sides to 
avoid bitter recriminations, but I am 
enough of an optimist to believe that, if 
both countries in mind their long- 
term mutual interests, it can be done. 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 


Want a Place 

at America’s 

Billion Dollar 
Beauty Counter? 


... first, because no material remotely 
touches plastics for appealing, gem-like 


Look at just two of Monsanto’s many 
plastics that have won front row posi- 
tions for their users in the beauty 
parade: 
Vuepak*, sparkling, transparent, 
rigid packaging material for smart, 
individual “showcases” for beauty 
goods ... shows all the allures of the 
product and protects them, too. 
Lustron*, the low cost, light weight, 
lustrous plastic with a full color 


decorative closures, beautiful blown 
bottles, smart dispensers, compacts, 
counter displays, boxes for re-use. 


our mailing list today . . . simply write: 
Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, i 2, Mass. 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INOUSTAT... WHICH SERVES Mamerne 


THE TREND 


NOTES ON THE NATION’S WAGE PROBLEM: V 


If, by some miracle, good sense and goodwill should 
suddenly come to characterize the nation’s industrial 
relations, what would be done about its current wage 
problem, now being most conspicuously featured by 
strikes and threats of strikes? This concluding piece in 
the series of Trends on wages will be addressed to this 
general question, on which earlier instalments were 
designed to throw more detailed light. 


@ First, there would be far less looking to Washington 
to come up with a general answer to the problem and far 
more concentration on the special circumstances which 
characterize the wage problem of firm and industry. 
We recently noted (BW—Oct.27'45,p124) that wartime 
increases in straight-time hourly wage rates had varied, 
by industries, all the way from 94% to 13%, and that, 
while hours of labor had increased more than a third 
in some industries, they had increased none at all in 
others. A standard wage adjustment, built upon a 
national pattern, would inevitably miss most of the mark. 

In those cases where reductions from the wartime 
work-week, with an attendant reduction in overtime pay, 
downgrading, and other war-end shifts, have resulted in 
decided cuts in take-home pay, management would 
approach the problem sympathetically, and do its best 
to offset these cuts by increases in rates of pay. It 
would recognize, as we are sure it generally does, 
that such cuts are often tough on the individuals and 
homes affected by them and disturbing to the nation. 

At the same time, union leaders would stop building 
up wage demands on exaggerated assumptions that all 
of their clients have had a cut of at least eight hours in 
weekly hours, with an attendant cut of twelve hours of 
pay, and have been drastically downgraded in the process. 
The “52 for 40 or Fight!” slogan is such an exaggeration. 
If taken literally, it more than reverses the old cry, “An 
Honest Day’s Pay For An Honest Day’s Work!” by 
demanding a day and a half’s pay per week for no work at 
all. Actually the average work-week in manufacturing in 
October was still over 41 hours, and only about four 
hours less than the wartime peak of about 45 hours, 
which was not 48 as is often advertised. 


¢ The government economists estimate that an aver- 
age increase of 14% in wage rates would about offset the 
reduction in labor costs resulting from the elimination of 
overtime pay and a “more frugal administration of wage 
schedules.” We estimated (BW —Oct.6'45,p120) that 
the postwar shakedown would result in savings averaging 
about 10% in labor costs. 

Different industries and plants will, of course, realize 
such savings in varying degrees, if at all, and only over a 
period of time. Also, there will be differences in the 
extent to which their varying competitive situations will 


120 


permit different firms and industries to translate war 
savings in labor cost into wage rate increases. Nonethg 
less, as has been demonstrated since V-J Day, there aria 
possibilities of making some increases in wage rates wit 
out increasing labor costs. To a very lim‘ted extent 
increases in wage rates may be necessary ‘> match th 
increase in the cost of living. 


© With such possibilities promptly explored and adjust 
ments made accordingly, management and labor would 
quit milling around and go to work, after agreeing tha 
six months or a year hence they would take another look 
at the wage problem to see what adjustments might then 
be in order. As indicated in one of the pieces in thi 
series, there are promising prospects of an increase in 
labor productivity which, if realized, might provide the 
basis for some upward wage adjustments. They have 
not yet been realized, however, and will not be unless 
industry gets to work. 

It may also develop, as we go along, that there is more 
in the purchasing power theory of prosperity—outlined 
in one of the pieces in this series—than many of us are 
now disposed to concede. At any rate, if a very high 
volume of business could be steadily maintained, a 
smaller margin of profit, which the purchasing power 
theorists envisage, might be adequate. 

There could scarcely be a poorer time than this, how- 
ever, to test the purchasing power theory. First, such a 
test would involve striving to provide more. consumer 
purchasing power at the very time when we are told that 
teo much confronts us with a menacing threat of infla- 
tion. Second, such a test would put a further “squeeze” 
upon the margin of gross profit right in the midst of 
reconversion when every tested method of getting busi- 
ness enterprise moving fast, in the face of what is inevi- 
tably much uncertainty and confusion, is needed. The 
gross profit margin which had consistently prevailed for 
decades before the war was squeezed about 20% between 
rising wages and fixed price ceilings during the war. As 
pointed out in another piece in this series, compliance 
with the current wage demands of organized labor, which 
call for an average wage increase of about 24%, would 
approximately double this squeeze and put what might 
well be a paralyzing blight on business enterprise. 
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© Although it would, of course, be complicated in detail, 
the broad outlines of a simple and just solution of the 
nation’s wage ;:*blera are clearly discernible. The 
essence of the so. tion is to produce and use fairly the 
wherewithal witk which to make wage increases, instead 
of starting a quixotic fight to collect the increases in 
advance. It may be a national tragedy if not enough 
good sense and goodwill are generated to seize upon 
that solution. 
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